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MIEMQIRSOF GENERAL WAYNE: 


NTHONY WAYNE, late Major General in the mee 
A of the United States, was born in Cheiter County in Per 
fylvania, in 1745. His grand father bore a captain’s ial 
ai the battle of the Boyne, under King William, and was diltin- 

gi thed fer his attachment to the principles of libe: ye The Gen- 
era! 6 fat! ace Was 2 reipetiable tarme ry and ferved for many years, 
as a reprefentative for the County of Chetter, in the General Af- 
fem ly of enséricinit, before the Revolution. His fon fucceeded 
him as a Reprefents tive for the County in 1773. In this event- 
ful year, ine be; gan his career as a patriot, and &i ead of the rights 
of man. He took an aétive part in all the meafures of the Aflem- 
bly for that year which were ‘oppofed to the claims of Great Brit- 
ain, and in conneétion with Joha Dickinfoa, ‘Thomas Mifling 
Edward Biddle, Charles ‘Vho:mpfon, and a few other gentiemeny 
prepared the way for the decided and wleful part Ww hich Pennfyl- 
vania afterwards took in the American revelution.— 

In the year 1775 he quitted the councils of his country, for 
the field. He entered the army of the United States as a colo- 
acl. His name recruit ed a regiment in a few weeks in his native 
county. In the clote of this year he accompanied Generzl Thomp- 
fon into Canada, where he was foon led into aGion. Inthe de-- 
feat of General ‘Thompfon, be behaved with great bravery, and 
was fingularly ufeful in aving a large bedy ef the army, by t the 


judicious manner ia which he conduted their retreat after the 
~ 

General was made prijoner. In this battle the General, ther 
Col. Wayne, received a flefa wound in his leg.--in the campargn 


si, at 
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of 1776, he ferved under General Gates at Ticonderoga. Gene 
Gates eiteemed him highly, not only for his courage and other 
military talents, but for his knowledge as an engineer. It was 
faid of him, that his eye was nearly equal to a meafure, in 
judging of heights and diitances, atalent this of incalculable confe-. 
quence in an officer. Att the clofe of this campaign he was ere- 
ated a Brigadier General. 

He bore an ative part in the campaignof 1777. He fought 
at Brandywine, and for along time retarded the progrefs of the 
Pritifh army in croffing Chad’s ford. He fought at Germans 
town, and at the Paoli on the Lancafter road. In the laft c£ 
thefe battles (where he had a feparate command) and in which 
he was defeated ;—his coolnefs and intrepidity in the midi ofa 
moft bloody fcene, finally fuftained his character above cenfure, 
and added credit to the American arms. 

In 1778 he fhared in the honor of the vi€tory over the Britifh 
army at Monmouth. In the fame year he diflinguithed himfelf 
by a bold attack upon the block houfe on the North River. It 
‘wes rendered unfuccefsful according to the account given of it 
by General Wafhington in his letter to Congrefs, only by the in- 
temperate valor of his troops. 

In 1779, he deftinguithed himfelf by furprifing and ftorming 
Stony Point.—In effecting this bufinefs, he marched feveral miles 
through a deep morafs in the middle of the night. In the attack 
upen the fort, he was ftruck down, by a ball which graifed his 
head. It was expected that he was killed; but he foon rofe fo 
as to reftupon one knee. Tecling his fituation, and believirg 
his wound to be mortal he cried out to his aids, ‘‘Carry me for- 
ward, and let me die in the fort.”” Whenhe entered it, he gave 
orders to {top the effufion of blocd by the fword, and to make 
the garrifon prifoners of war.—-This humane command was the 
more generous as the garrifon confifted of fome of the troops who 
had ufed the bavonet without mercy, at the Pacli.— 

Inthe year 1781, he bore an aétive part in the campaicn 
which reduced the army of Lord Cornwallis to the neceflity of 
furrendering prifoners of war. After this event he was fent by 
General Wathington, to condué the war in the fate of Georgia, 
Here his prudence, courage and military fkill were amply tried. 
He contended «with equal fuccefs with Britifh Seldiers, Indian 
favages and American traitors. Ina fhort time, he eftablithed 
peace and liberty in that once diftracted flate. Asa reward for 
his eminent fervices, the legiflature cf Georgia prevented him 
with avaluable farm, 
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Upon the return of peace he retired to private purfuits. In 
1787, he fubferibed asa member of the Pennfylvania convention 
the inftrument which declared the prefent Federal Conftitution of 
the United States to be part of the fupreme law of the land. 

In the year 1792, he accepted of the command ofthe Amer- 
ican army, to be employed againit the Indians, who for feveral 
years, had carritd on a fucceisful and defolating war wpon the 
frontiers of the United States. In this fituation his mil.tary ge- 
nius broke forth with accumulated luftre. He difciplined and cre- 
ated an army, and by uniting in his fyftem of tactics, India 
ftratagems with civilized bravery he led on his troops to victory, 
over numerous and confederated tribes, and thereby gave peace 
in a fingle day to the United States. 

He died of an acute difeafe, at Prefqu’Ifle, in the fervice of 
his country, on the fifteenth of December, 1796. 

Reader; whoever thou art, remember that the man whofe name 
is hereby revived in the public mind, was thy friend. He endur- 
ed hunger, cold, pain, watchfulnefs, and fatigue, and he fought 
and bled, that thou mighteft enjoy liberty and independence. 
He died in a hut in the wildernefs, remote from his friends, that 
his countrymen might enjoy in fafety, beneath domettic fhades, 
and in cultivated fociety, the peaceable fruits of their labours. 
Traveller! whoever thou art, that fhall vifit the thores of the 
Lake, on which his body is interred, ftop and drop a tearin be- 
half of his country over his grave. Plant near it a willow, which 
fhall convey to it the dews of Heaven, and cut upon its bark, 
in letters that fhall grow with time, the name of Wayne, with 
the precious epithets, of PATRIOT, HERO, and FRIEND. 





THE SPORT OF FORTUNE. 
AN ANECDOTE TAKEN FROM A REAL HISTORY. 


LOYSIUS was the fon of an officer in the fervice of a 
German Prince; and his good natural talents were unfold- 

ed and cultivated by a liberal education. Being {till very young, 
but fraught with much fubftantial knowledge, he entered into 
the military fervice of his fovereign; to whom he was not long 
unknown as a voung man of great merit, and of ftill greater 
hopes Aloyfius was in the full ardour of youth, and the prince 
was fo likewife ; Aloyfius was impetuous and enterprifing ; the 
Prince who was fo too, was fond of fuch charaéters. By_a co- 
pious vein of wit, and a full ftock of knowledge, Aloyfius was 


the foul of every company he frequented; enlivened every circie 
) int 
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imto which he happened to fall, bya joviality always equal, and 
diffufed life and gaicty over every object that came im his way; 
and the prince knew how to prize the virtues which he himfelf 
poffeffed in an eminent degree. Whatever he took in hand, 
not excepting his very paftime, had a tincture of elevation: no 
obitacle could affright him, and no difappointment could con+ 
quer his fpirit. The value of thefe qualities w-3 inhanced by. a 
graceful figure; the perfect picture of blooming health and her 
culean vigour was animated by the eloquent play of an aciive 
mind; av inborn natural majeity in mien and gait and air, was teme 
pered by 2 noble modefty. Ifthe prince was charmed with the 
mind of his young companion, this captivating exterior impref 
fed his fenfes with an irreliftible force. Equality of age, har- 
mony of difpefitions and character, foon formed a connection 
between them, that partook of allthe energy of friendthip, and 
all the vehemence of ardent affection. Aloyfius rather flew than 
was raifed from éne promotion to another: but thefe outward 
marks of fayourfeemed very far fhort of the lively eiteem the 
Prince had for him. His fortune fprung up with aftonifhing ra 
idicy, as the creator of it was his admirer, his paflionate friend. 
ot yet twenty-two years ofage, he faw himfelf on a fummit, at. 
which the moft fortunate commonly finifh their career. But his 
active {pirit could not long remain quiet in the bofom of idle re- 
fe, nor yetcontent itfelf withthe fhinio > appendages of agreat- 
nefs to the folid ufes of whichhe felt a tutficiency of courage and 
ability. While the Prince was running a round of pleafures, 
the young favorite employed himfelf in digging inthe mines of 
records.aud books; and devoted himfelf with laborions affiduity 
to the bufinefs of the State: in which at length he rendered him~ 
felf {fo accomplifhed and expert, that all affairs of any confe- 
quence paffed through his hands. From being a companion in 
the pleafvess, he beeame the chief counfellor and prime. minifter, 
and at Jai: the mafter of his Prince. ‘There was foon no way to 
the latter but through him. He difpofed of all offices and digs 
nities; all recompences and favours were received from his hands. 
Aloyiius had mounted to this pinnacle of grandeur at too early 
a time of life, and in too fudden a manner, for enjoying it in 
moderation. "The elevation to which he faw himfelf raifed made 
him giddy with ambition; his modeity forfook bim when he had 
reached the latt aim of his withes. ‘The tribute of humble fub- 
miffion which was paid him by the firtt perfons of the country, 
by all who were hisYuperiors by birth, confideration and fortune, 
and even by the veterans ia oflice, intoxicated him with pride, 
gad the unbounded authority with which he was iavelted, fedn 
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gave a certain harfhnefs to his deportment, whieh'thenceforward 
became a main feature in his chara¢ter, and attached itfelf to him 
through all the viciflitudes of his fortune. No fervices were too 
painful and great for his friends to expect of him; but his ene 
mies had reafon to tremble; for as excellive as his complacency 
was on one fide, fo little moderatian was in his revenge on the 
other. He made lefs ufe of his authority for enriching himfelf 
than in making the fortune of numbers, who might look up to 
him as the author of their profperity; but humour, not eqity, 
{elected the object. By a haughty imperious demeanour he eftrang- 
ed from him the very ‘hearts of thofe whom he kad cherithed moll, 
while he at the fame time turned all -hisrivals intofo many focegh 
aaligners.or eplerae foes. 

Among the ‘number of thofe who watched all his fteps with 
jealous went i invidious eyes, and where already forming themfelves 
into the inftruments of his ruin, was a count of Piedmont, Jo- 
feph Martinergo, belonging to the fuite of the Prince, whora 
Alovfius himfelf had put into this poft, as a harmlefs creature 
devoted to him, that he might fill the place in the prince’s amufe- 
ments which he began to feel too dull for himfelf, and which he 
rather chofe to exchange for a more important employment. As 
he confidered this man as the work ¥ his hands, whom, by a 
fingle nod, he could replunge into the pri imitive nothing out of 
Ww which he had drawn him by the breath of his mouth; fo he held 

himfelf fure of him, as well from motives of fear as .: ‘om preti- 
rade; and thus fell into the fame miftake as Richelicu did, in de 
livering the young Le Grand asa plaything to Lewis XIII. But 
beides being unable to correét this miftake with Riches 
liew’s addrefs, he had to do with a more ertful enemy than the 
French initia tend had to contend with. Inftead of being vain 
of his fuccefs, and making his benefa&er feel that he could now 
do w ithout him, Martinengo was fedulous to keep up the fhow 
of dependesce, o=d with a Parker fiibmiflion to attach himfelf 
clofer %o the cr/ator of his fortune. At the fame time however, 
he did not negle& to ufe the opportunities his poft afforded him 
of being frequently about the Prince, in their full extent, an 
to render himfelf by imperceptable degrees neceffary and indif- 


“penfable to him. In a fhort time he had. gained a thorough 


knowledge of the temper and difpofitions of his mafter, had cef- 
cried every latent avenue to his confidence, and had infenfibly 
ftolen into his graces. All thofe arts which a generous pride 
and a natural elevation of foul had taught the minifter to look 


‘ down upon with contempt, were put in play by the Ita 04 who 


aid not difdain to employ the moft base and fervjle means for ar- 
Living 
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riving at his aim} ) Knowing full well that amanisi here m 
more want of a guide and afliftant than in the ways of vice, and 
P that nothing conduces to bolder confidences, than a co-partner« 


fhip in fee ret indulgences; he inflamed thofe paflions which had 

hitherto lain dormant in the heart of the Prince, and then pref- 

' fed himfelf upon him as his confident and encourager. He fe- 
duced him into thofe exceffes which leaft of all admit of being 

witneffed or known, and thus imperceptibly accuftomed him to 

make the depofitory of fectets from which a third was ever exclu- 

ded. In fhort, he at length built his infamous plan of fuecefs 

on the corruption of the Prince, and executed it the more eafily 

as fecrecy was a means effential to its completion; fo he was in 

the pofleffion of the heart of the Prince ere Aloyfius could have 

the imalleit furmife that he fhared it with another. ==: 2 

It may be thought fomewhat furprifing, that fo confiderable ——— & 

a change fhould efcape the attention of the fagacious minitfter; 

| but Aloyfius was too fecure in his own importance for admitting 








the thought that fuch a man as Martinengo was likely to become : 
his rival; and the latter was too prefent to himfelf, too much i 
; on his guard, to awaken his opponent rom this prefumptucus et 
f{ecurity, by an inconfiderate a& of, his. What had made thoul- ik t 
ands before him to trip on the flippery ground of princely favour, HA 
caufed Aloyfius alfo to fall—tod much confidence in himfelf. | . 
The private familiarities that paffed between Martinengo and his mf 
mater, gave himno difurbance at all, He readily granted the 4 he 
upitart of his own erection a happinels which he in his heart def- ; T 
pifed, and which he had never made the object of his purfuit. The f 
friendthip of the Prince had never any charms for him but a: it ee | 
4 alone could fmooth his way to fovereign power; and he careleff- . 
ly kicked down the ladder behind him as foon as it had helped . 2 
him to the elevation he fought. fy 
Martinengo was not the man to content himfelf with playing th 
fo fubordinate a part. At every advance in the favour of his maf- av 
ter, he gave ‘his withes a bolder fcope, and his ambition began to th 
thirit after more folid gratifications. The artificial difplay of be 3 
. . of 
{ubmifion he had hitherto made to his benefactor, became daily ¥ 
more irkfome to him, as the groth of his rae, awakened . »° 
his arrogance. The’ refinement of the minifter’s behaviour to- L se 
wards him, not proceeding in equal pace with the rapid advances 
he made in favor of the prince, but, on the contrary, often feem- a. 
ing villbly enough defigned to humble his afpiring pride by a foli- : aoe 
tary glance at his origin; fo this conftrained and cont radictory 3 
behaviour grew at length fo trou! blefome, that he ferioully fet . hn 


about a plan te end it at*once by the ¢ owa‘all of his rival. 
To be continued, Deicription oh 
} 
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DESCRIPTION 
or Herscuer.’s 
Torty-root Reriecrinc TELescorty 


Accompanied with an Engraving. 


HE Telefcope is placed in a fituation due north and fouth, 
and the plate delineates the whole apparatus as feen by 2 
rfon placed at a convenient diftance from it towards the fouth- 
weft. From this view the ftructure is fafficiently underitoods 
wd, with very little attention, the mode of pointing this im- 
menfe body to any part of the heavens will be clearly feen. We 
fhall treat of the chief parts in their order; and firft, of the tube 
itfelf. 

The tube is made of rolled or theet iron, joined together with- 
ut rivets, by a fimilar feaming to that which is ufed for iron. 
funnels for ftoves; the thicknefs of the fhects is fomewhat lef$ © 
than a 36th part of an inch, or it may be found more accurately 
by taking a fquare feot of it at the weight ef fourteen pounds. 
Great care was taken in fo joining the plates of ‘which the tubé 
is compofed together, that the cylindrical form fhould be Teeu- 
red, and then the whole was coated over three or four times 
with paint, infide and outfide, to fecure it againft the damp. 
The tube was formed at a fhort diftance from its prefent place, 
and removed with great eafe by twenty-four men,,divided into 
fix fets; fo that two men on each fide, with a pol® @§ five, feet 
long in their hands, to which was affixed a piece of coarte Goth, 
feven feet long, going under the tube, and joined to a pole of 
five feet long, in the hands of two other men, affifted in carrying 
the tube. Bhe length of the tube is 39 feet 4 inches, the dia- 
meter 4 feet 10 inches; ‘and, upon a moderate computation, ‘t 
is fuppofed that a wooden tube for the fame purpofe would have 
exceeded this ia weight by at leafl 30cy pounds. The length 
of the iron plate forming the tube, and compofed of fmaller ones 
3 feet 10 inches long and 23 1-2 inches broad, ¥$ nearly 40 feet, 
and the breadth 15 feet 4 inches. 

The great mirrour which, by proper methods, was brought te 
the lower part of the tube, is made of metal, 49 1-2 inches in 
diameter; but the congave part, or polithed furface, is only 48 
inches in diameter. its thicknefs is 3 1-2 inches; and, when it 
came from the caft, its weight was 26%8%pounds, of which a 
fmal! quantity muft have been loft in polling. An iron ring, 
49 1-2 inches in diameter, within 4 inchs and 1 1-8 inch 
thick, with three &rong handles to-it, d the mirroury 
and 
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and a flat cover of reed is made to corre fpond tothis ring that the 
mirrour may be preferve -d from damp; and, by an ea! fy contri- 
Vafice, it is taken off and fixed on at pleafure. 

At the upper end, the tube is open, and dire€ed to the part 
of the heavens intended for obfervation, to which the obferver’s 
back is turned, and, he ftanding on the foot-board vifible in the 
plate, looks down the tube, and perceives the obje&t by rays re- 
flected from the great mirrour, through the eye- glafs at the open- 
ing of the tube. Near the place of the eye -glaf: 5 is the end of 
tin Pipe, into which a mouth-piece may be placed; fo that, ye 
ing an obfervation, a perfon may dire his voice into this pipe, 
whilft his eye is at the glafs. This pipe is 1 1-2 inch in diame- 
ter, runs down to the bottom of the tube, w he re it goes intoa 
turning joint, thence into a drawin 1g tube, ar d out of this into 
another turnii ig joint, from which it prececds by a fet ef flidin ig 
tubes towards th 1¢ front of the foundation timber. The ufe of thie 
tube is to convey the voice of the obferver to his afliftants; for, 
at the laf place it divides itfelf into two branches, one going 
into the obfervatory, the other into the workman’s room, aicen- 
ding in both places through the floor, and being terminated in 
the ufual fhape of fpeaking-trumpets. Though the voice p2ffes 
in this manner through a tube with many infles tions, and no 
lefs than 115 feet, it requires very little exertion to be w vel une 
derftood. 

To direét fo immenfe a body to any prrt of the heavens at plea- 
fure, much ingenuity, ard mgny mechanical contrivances are 
evidently *neceflary. "The whole apparatus refts upon rollers, and 
care was previoufly taken of the foundation in the ground. This 
confifts of concentrical circular brick walls, the outermolt 42 feet, 
the innermoft 21 in diameter; 2 feet 6 inches deep igder ground, 
2 feet 3 inches broad at the bottom, and 1 foot 2 inches at the 
top, capped with paving-fones, about 3 inches thick, and 12 
3-4 inches broad. In the centre i a large polt of oak, fram cd 
together with braces under ground, and walled fait with brick: 
work, to make it fteady. Round th’s centre, the whole core 
is moved horizontally, by means of 20 rollers, 12 upon the outer 
acdlS upon the inner wall. 

Zhe vertical motion is given to the telefcope by means of 
- yopes and pullies, as feen in the plate, pafing over the main-besm, 
fupported by the ladders. Thefe ladders are in length forty-nine 
feet two inches; and there is a mave ‘ble gallery with twenty- 
four rollers to eafe its motion. ‘lhe fmail ftair-cafe vifible in 
the plate, is intended for oe RE who with to afeend into the 
gallery, without being obliged to go up the ladder. The cafe 

with 
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with which the horizontal and vertical motions may be commu- 
nicated to the tube will be beit conceived frem a remark of Hex- 
SHELL, that, in the year 1789, he feveral times obferved Sa- 
turn two or three hours before and after its meridian paflage, 
with one fingle perfon to continue at his directions the neceflary 
horizontal and vertical motions. 

Upon the platform are vilible two rooms, the one called the 
Obtervatory, eight feet five inches, by five feet five inches, the 
other called the Working-roem fix feet fix inches by four feet 
five inches. ‘To perfons in thefe rooms, as has been above re- 
marked, the obferver can give his direétions by means of the 
{peaking-pipes; and in the rooms may be placed things, common- 
ly ufed in Obfervatories. . 

From a view of the plate and a difcription thus given of it, 
our readers, we prefume, will form a competent idea of an ine 
firument, which, with proper eye-glafies, magnifies above fix 

houfard times, and is the largeft that has ever been made. Af- 

tronomers in different parts of the world may be difcouraged 
from continuing their obfervations, when it fhould feem, that their 
diicoveries mutt be anticipated by Heascuetr; but though he 
has fo much the advantage, mu: |i is left to their labour and in- 
duitry. It did not require a telefeope ef this magnitude to obe 
ferve the object which was firlt difcovered to be a planet by this 
Aftronomer, for it had been feca aad taken for a fixed itar by 
many perfons in the two laft centuries. And the double ring of 
Saturn, which has, indeed, been fo beautifully obferved throurh 
Herscver.’s magnifier, had been already defcribed by Cafline 
in his Memoss. Sue! of ovr readers as wifh for a more accu- 
rate account of this iaitrument, will find it in the Tranfaétions 
of the Royal Society for 1795, fecond part; in which ther@are 
eighteen plates and fixty-three pages of letter-preis, to give an 
ample detail of every circumftance relating to joiners’ work, 
carpenters’ work, fmiths’ work, &ce. which has attended the for- 
mation and ereétion of this inftrument. It was completed on 
Auguft the 28th, 1789, ca which day the fixth fatellite of Sa- 
turn was difcovered 
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Tuovcars on what ape called Vanrietizs, both in the ANIMAL 
and VeGETaBLe CREATION. 


| HE only rule hitherto adopted by naturalifts, to mark 
the diftinction between a fpecies and a variety, is, that 
though different fpecies of animals of the fame genus may be 
brought to breed together, (as the horfe and the afs) yet the 
animals thus produced, are not prolific; whereas the progeny aris 
fing from an intermixture of different varietics of the fame 
{pecies, are themf{clves equally prolifie as the parents from which 
they {fprang. Adhering to this rule, Dr. Pallas, very properly, 
calls all the kinds of theep yet known, only varieties of the fame 
fpecies of animal; becaufe he has found that tae mixed progeny 
of the whole are proliiic. 
_ Naturalifts, however, have not ftopt here. In their defire for 
fimplification they have gone a ftep farther, and are now, in gene 
eral, difpofed to maintain, that all the varieties, properly fo cal+ 
led, have been produced by accidental deviations only from one 
parent animal, which they believe has originally conttituted the 
whole of each individual fpecics; they of courfe endeavour, im 
moit cafes, to fix upon fome one of thefe varieties as having been 
the original from which all the others have fprung. In both thefe 
laft affumptions, however, they feem to go farther than facts 
hitherto well authenticated can authorize them. They reafons 
at beft, only from probabilities; from which no inferences can 
be admitted as certain; and as there are probabilities, perhaps 
equally ftrong againft the opinion they have adopted, as for its 
the fafeft courfe, in this cafe, would feem to be, at leait, to fuf- 
pend our opinion for the prefent, and decline drawing any cers 
tain conclufion, till the fais neceflary for giving authenticity 
to any opinion fhall have been.fully afcertained, 

Buffon, who is the leaft ferupulous of all modern naturaliits, 
bas been the moft forward to decide in this, as in many other 
cafes. He does not fo much as condefcend to admit that there 
can be a doubt in this cafe: but on all occafions aflumes it as a 
certainty, that all the varieties of one fpecies have been derived 
from one parent; and boldly raifes, from that fuppofition, many 
practical inferences, which, if his theory fhould prove to be un- 
founded, might lead to very important errors; fo that it is not 
a matter of idle curiofity to inveftigate this queftion. 

Among the varieties of the fame fpecies of animals, we find 
very great and ftriking diverfities in refpeé to fize, qualities, 
appearances natural inflingéts, ang faculties. Between the lar- 
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gett fived mattiff-dog, for example, and the fmalleft lap-dogs 
when both are well fed, and at full groth, the difference is not 
I thould fuppofe, lefs than as ten to one of abfolute weights 
The hound, properly fo called, poffeffes the fenfe of {melliag in 
the higheft perfection, fo that he purfues his game invariably by 
the fcent. The. gaze-hound, on the other hand, is perfe@ly 
deftitute of that fenfe in regard to the difcrimination ef game*, 
and purfues it invariably by the eye only; whence his name. 
The pointer and the fpaniel, though both poflefling the fenfe 
of f{melling, in great perfe€tion, as wellasthe hound, are endow- 
ed with inflinéts very different; and exercife the fenfe of {mell 
each in a way peculiar to its kmd. The pointer and the fhepe 
herd’s dog can be each taught their leffon in their own ftyle 
with equal facility; but the one can never be brought farther 
than to act by a fort of mechanical impulfe, fleadily to one 
point; while the other can be taught to aét, in fome meafures 
like a reafoning animal who is authorized to vary his conduct as 
circumftances require; and does fo, accordingly, in fome cafes, 
with a cautious diflcretion, that exceeds even fome of the human 
racet. Some varieties of dogs take to the water eafily, while 
ethers avoid it with much care. Some only howl like the hounds 

others 

* Here a diflindion takes place, fomewhat analogous to what is obfer+ 
ved to take place among men, with refped to the difcrimination of mufis 
éal founds. 1 man may have the fenfe of hearing fufficiently acute, yet 
be totally deftitute of an ear for mufic. The grey-hound too poffeffes, £ 
believe, the fenfe of fmelling in fome cafes fufficiently flrong, yet is not 
alle, by that means, to trace his game. 

+ Of the fagacity of dogs many inflances might be aduced: but woné 
that I have ever met with can equal the following inflances of the faa 
gacity of a fbepherd’s dog ; the owner himfelf having been hanged fome 
years ago for foeep flealing, the following fads, among others re/pect= 
ing the dog, were authenticated by evidence on bis trial_—When the 
man intended to fleal any foeep, be did not do it himfelf, but detached 
his dog to perform the bufinefs. With this view, under pretext of look: 
img at the foeep, with an intention to purchafe them, he went through 
the flock with his dog at his foot, to whom he fecretly gave a fignal 
fo as to let him know the individuals he wanted, to the number of 
perhaps ten or twelve, out of a flock of fome hundreds; he then went 
away, and from a diflance of feveral miles fent back the dog by bim- 
felf, in the night time, who picked out the individual foeep that had 
been pointed out to him, feperated them from the flock, and drove them 
before him by himfelf, for the diflance of ten or twelve miles, till be 
came up with his mafter, to whom he delivered up his charge. -+ 
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others berk almoft inceffantly, as the lap-dog; others like the 
the grey-hound, feldom let their voice be heard; and others are 
entirely mute. This flight fketch ought to be fufficient to make 
onc hefitate in admitting, without proof, that fuch prodigious di- 
verfitics fhould all have been the progeny of one common parent. 
Were thefe diverfities only cafual and apt to vary, it might 
be more eafy for us to give faith to the hypothefes; but this is 
not the cafe. Experience has fully proved, that any one breed 
may be kept perfeétly uncontaminated for any length of time, 
with all its diftin&tive peculiarities entire, merely by preventing 
an intermixture by copulation. Nor is this all: it is alfo known, 
that if fuch intermixture be permitted, the defcendants will un- 
doubtedly be a mixed breed, evidently participating of the 
qualities and appearances of both its parents. Between a hound 
aud a grey-hound, a mongrel breed is obtained which pofe%es 
the fente of {melling, though in a lefs degree than the one, and 
the faculty of fleetnefs in a lefs degree than the other of its pa- 
rents; and its whole eaternal appearance evidently indicates, at 
firt fight, the compound of the flock whence it has defcended. 
The fame thing is cbfervable in every other mongrel breed; and 
after the diflinctive qualities have been thus blended together, it 
does not feem pofible ever to feperate them, fo as to obtain once 
more a progeny, which fhall poflefs the original qualities of either 
ef the parents pure. This may be indeed nearly effected, by 
crofiing repeatedly with a pure individual of the unmixed breed, 
through many generations; by which means the qualities which 
were once equally blended, will become fo unequally mixed, as 
that one of them fhall not be difcernable; juft as an equal mixture 
of milk and water might, by frequent editions of pure water, 
have the milk fo much dihuted as to be totally imperceptible. 
Now, in this lait cafe, whether is it more natural for me to 
fuppofe, when I fee the two fluids, milk and water, perfectly 
ciiliuct, that thefe fluids were originally feparate and diftin® 
things; or to believe that both the milk and the water had been 
the fame thing originally, and by fome wonderful procefs, of 
which we had feen no example, but much the reverfe, had fpon- 
tancoufly feparaicd, and in time become two diftin@ fluids, both 
of whica we are fure, inevitably to lofe, if ever they fhall be fuf- 
fered (o mix together again? The produdtion of diftin& breeds 
of animals, is equally contradictory to the whole of the experi- 
ence we have had in the breeding of domettic animals. It is ea- 
fy for us, when we pleaie, to adulterate any breed; but it totally 
exe ceds our power, after. such adultcratien, to recover the pure 
Uroed again. 
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If, with a view to enlarge our ideas on this head, we go to 
vegetables; in regard to the varieties of which, philofophers en 
tertain nearly the fame opinions, we fhall find among thofe that 
are called varieties very great diverlities, fo as to conttitute iever- 
al diftinct claffes. 

In one clafs, for example, among which may be ranked the 
common potatoe, we find that plants, obtained from feeds, are 
Gifpofed to fport infinitely; and none of the progeny can ever 
be expe@ted to be found exadily of the fame kind with the pa 
rent ftock ; fo that if that ftock be not propagated otherwife than 
by feeds, it will be loft never to be recovered. Many plants be- 
long to this clafs, as pinks, carnations, &c. 

Another clafs of plants which are equally ftyled varieties, are 
not liable to fport, or indeed to intermingle at all in breeding, 
but continue to propagate their own kind by feeds without vae 
riation. No man, I believe, ever had a white pea from a gray, 
ora gray from a white. If white peas, perfectly unmixed with 
gray, are fown, it is well known the whole of the produce will 
be white, and fo of gray. Many plants alfo belong to this clafs. 

A third clafs, like that of animals, may be raifed by feeds 
either pure and unadulterated, or mixed and of a mongrel breed, 
at pleafure. Cabbages afford a noted inftance of this fort. White 
or red cabbages may be reared from feeds without degenerating, 
for any length of time, if the twc kinds be kept ata great dif- 
tance from each other; but fhould a white cabbage be allowed 
to perfect its feeds in the neighbourhocd of red cabbages pro- 
ducing feed at the fame time, a mongrel kind would rife from 
thefe feeds, which would not be pure white, nor diftiné&t red, but 
a pale red compounded of the two. Early and late cabbages, 
which are very di Ringuiteable from each other in feveral refpects, 
befide earlinefs, are ad:lterated in the fame manner. Savoys in 
like manner may be blended thus alfo with cabbages or other 
greens. In fhort, the peculiarities affeting this clafs of plants, are 
precifely fimilar to thofe affecting di ferent breeds of dogs, and 
other animals; fo that ween on we a mongrel breed has been ob- 
tained, there is no recove he true fort, but b by a frefh impor 
tation of uncontaminated feeds, though the mongre! fort may be 
preferved as long as you pleafe by propagating it by itfelf. 

The inference I would draw from thefe fatis, (and other claf- 
fes of plants might be naz ned) is, that fince we And naturalifts 
have overlooked fome very obvious peculiarities of plants, which 
affect thofe diverfities that have been called varieties, they may 

nave, in like nm anner, overlooked other peculiarities that may 
eccafion friking divertitie: among animals, which have been cal- 
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led varieties: and as this fubjeét has never yet been thoroughly 
inveftigated, it behooves us to be cautious in admitting general 
conclufions. 

Vith regard to doga, which as being well known, to every 
one, area fit obje@ for illuftration, we fee, that let a {mall lap- 
dog, and a large maftiff be fed with the fame food, and tended 
with the fame care, the one difcovers no fymptoms of increafing 
in fize er diminifhing it more than the other. Let them be car- 
ried from one country to another, the equally preferve their’ ori- 
ginal ¢'tinétive qualities, without any farther change than the 
elimate may perhaps produce; which equally feems to affect all 
the varicties of this animal: never was there adopted an hypothe» 
fis more truly abfurd than that of Buffon in this refpe¢t: nor was 
there ever made fuch a barefaced attempt to try how far the 
eredulity of mankind could lead them aftray in deference to a 
great name, in direét contradiction to facts which fall immediate- 
ly under the cognifance of every man who pleafes but to open 
his eyes, and look right before him, as in thefe bold and unfoun- 
ded affertions which he has been pleafed to make, with regard te 
the transformation of dogs, from one variety into an other. Yet 
thefe opinions have been inadvertently tranfcribed many times 
by learned naturalifts, without one fymptom of hefitation, 

The thepherd’s dog Buffon confiders as the parent ftock from 
which all the different varietics have been produced, by a change 
of climate, education, food and other circumflances. *T his 
animal,’ he obferves, ‘{till continues pretty nearly in its original 
ftate among the peor, in temperate climates. Being tranfported 
into colder regions, he becomes fmaller, as'among the Laplaud- 
ers; but becomes more perfect in Iceland, Ruffia, and Siberia, 
where the climate is lefs rigorous, and the people more civilized.” 
—But if there is a difference in the dogs of thefe countries, it 
ean fcarcely be owing to the caufe affigned, as the climate of 
Lapland is as mild as that of a great part of Siberia, andthe ine 
habitants, perhaps, more civilized. 

‘The thepherd’s dog’ he farther obferves, ‘if tranfported to 
temperate climates, and among people entirely civilized, fuch as 
England, France, or Germany, becomes divefted of his favasre 
air, his pricked ears, his long thick hair, and from the influence 
of climate and education will become a bull-dog, a mattiff, a 
beagle, or a hound.’—But if this were the cafe, whence fhould 
it happen that in Britain the race of fhepherd’s dog is in as great 
perfection as any where elfe, and the mattiff, bull-dog, hound, 
&c. in equal perfection; and the breeds of each of thefe kinds 
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@an be preferved diftin&t from one another, as if they had been 
bred in the mot diftant corners of the earth? 

The hound, the terrier, and the fmall fetting-dog, he confi- 
ders as of the fame family; and afferts, that they are often all 
produced at the farre litter, although the bitch fhould have been 
covered with only one kind of dog.—I afk the reader, if ever 
he knew a fingle inftance where this happened? 

‘The hound,’ he farther obferves, ‘if tranfported into Spain 
or Barbary, where the hair of all animals becomes foft and long, 
will be converted into the land and water fpaniel; and when thefe 
are again brought back to Britain,’ inftead of returning to their 
foyner itate of a hound, ‘they become the {mall fhagged dog.’ — 
But who does not know, that fpaniels continue to be bred in 
Britain for ages, without degenerating in the fmalleft degree? 

We have feen above, that the mafuff, bull-dog, beagle, and 
hound, to which may be added the terrier and {mall fetting-dog, 
are all produced in Britain from the fhepherd’s dog tranfported 
from cold climates.—*‘ But this maitiff dog,’ he obferves, ‘wher 
‘carned to the north,’ deferts his original family, and ‘becomes 
the large Danifh dog; and when tranfported to the fouth, be- 
comes a grayhound. “[‘he fame tranfported into Ireland, the 
Ukraine, Tartary, Epirus, and Albania, becomes the great wolf- 
dog, known by the name of the Irifh dog, which is the largett 
of all dogs.” ‘Thus he makes the fhepherd’s dog, when tranf- 
ported from the north, to Britain, become a maftiff; and that 
again, when remanded back to the north, inftead of returning 
to its original ftate of a fhepherd’s dog, becomes a large Dani 
‘dog; which again brought back to Britain, its original country, 
inftead of maftiff, becomes a grey-hound; which by another 
change of climate, fcarce perceptable, is metamorphofed into 
the large Irithh dog.—Thefe furprifing transformations might 
figure very well in Ovid, but do not tally quite fo well with the 
charaier of a philofophic natural hiftorian. 

‘The bull-dog,’ he farther goes on, ‘when tranfported intoDen- 
mark, becomes the little Danith dog, and this little Danith dog fent 
into warm climates, becomes the Turkifh dog without hair.’—In 
the lait paragraph, we faw the maftiff in a northern climate inereafz 
in fize, and become the large Danith dog: here his brother the bull- 
dog, by alike change of place, dwindles into the {mall Danifh dog. 
How it fhould happen, that the fame change of climate, fhould 
produce changes fo diametrically oppofite, remains to be explain- 
ed. When this little Danifh dog, however, is fent back to 
milder climates, he does not recover his former fize or grow lar- 
ger, like the raftiff, but, by another metamorphofis, altogether 
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as extraordinary, ‘becomes the naked Turkith dog. The hound 
the full brother of this maftiff, we faw, on a former occafion, 
when carried to the warm coaft of Barbary, got a coat of longer 
hair, and became a fpaniel: this one loofes his hair entirely. 

Can any thing be mor contrary to reafon, experience, and 
faéts that every man has before his eyes every day in his life, 
than the above hypothefis? 

It is humiliating for the pride of man, who plumes himfelf on 
the fuperiority of rexfon to remark this.—And it is mortifying 
for modern philofophy, which affeéts to be founded on experi 
ence and accurate obfervation of faéts alone, to point out fuch 
things: but truth ought in all cafes to be adhered to. 

On the other hand. Is there any thing inconfiftent with that 
wifdom and beneficence fo univerfally confpicuous in the fyftem 
of this univerfe, or any thing that contradicts the general expe- 
rience of man, and the faéts that fall under his cbfervation, im 
adopting the hypothefis, that a diverfity of animals may have 
been originally formed with difcriminative faculties and propen- 
fities fitted for the various purpofes required of them in the gen- 
eral fyftem, and feparated from each other, though not by un- 
furmountable barriers, yet by fuch peculiar propenfities as might 
ferve to preferve the kinds fufficiently diftin@ to anfwer all the 
-purpofes required of them? The different breeds of dogs, for 
example, though not prevented by any phyfical barrier from ine 
termingling, are yet fo diftintly feparated from each other by 
certain peculiarities, as naturally to induce one clafs to affociate 
together, in a ftate of freedom, in preference to others. The 
hound, for example, would naturally affociate with other hounds 
who purfued the game, at a flow pace, by the fenfe of fmeiling, 
in preference to any other clafs of dogs. Should a grey-lound 
encroach upon this pack, he would fo often deflroy the game, 
and eat it before their approach, that they would find it necef- 
for their own prefervation to drive him away, or tear him io 
spieces. Grey-hounds would as naturally aflociate with other 
grey-hounds forthe fame reafon of mutual convenience; and fo 
of other varieties. Thus would a diflinétion be formed, which 


contaminated. This purpofe would he {till itrenghened by the 
acquaintance formed by the young of each tribe, with the mo- 
‘ther and others of the fame kind, with whom they were accuf- 
tomed to aflociate from their infancy, and with whom we know 
thy preferve habits of intimacy and kindnefs through life. Thefe 
few part‘culars, without taking notice of many others, (as the 
‘ize, which alone would effectually prevent many of the breeds 
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from ever intermingling) are fufficient to fhow, that ina ftate 
of nature, the different varieties of the fame fpecies of animals 
might be preferved diftinét perhaps for ever. In fhort we do 
actually know of two inftances where the breeds of two pure 
varieties of animals have been preferved in a wild ftate, fince the 
creation of the world till the prefent hour, difin& from alt 
others of the fame kind and uncontaminated merely by the pe- 
euliar inftinéts, with which they are naturally endowed. Thefe 
are the wolf and the fox, which though ranked by Buffon, and 
moft other naturaliits, as diftinét fpecies, are now proved, by 
the moft decifive experimeuts, conducted under the eye of the 
ingenious Mr. John Hunter of London, to be only varieties of 
the dog kind, which may be brought to intercopulate with others 
of the fame fpecies, and by that means produce a mongrel breed, 
participating as ufual of the qualities of both parents, and equal- 
ly proliffic as others of the fame kind*. 
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By Dra. Hunter. 





Or MENTAL AFFECTIONS». 


T SHALL fpeak of mental affections, chiefly in the view of 
diftinguifhing them from the fentimenta ef the foul: they differ 
effentially from each other. For example, the pleafure which 
comedy beftows is widely different from that of which tragedy 
is the fource. The emotion which excites laughter is an affec- 
tion of the mind, or of human reafon; that which diffolves us 
mto tears is a fentiment of the foul. Not that [ would make of 
the mind, and of the foul, two powers of a different nature: but 
it feems to me, as has been already faid, that the one is to the 
other, what fight is to the body; mind is a faculty, and foul is 
the principle of it> the foul is, if I may venture thus to expre{s 
myfelf, the body of our intelligence. I confider the mind, then 
as an intellectual eye, to which may be referred the other facul- 
ties of the underftanding, as the imagination, which apprehends 
thiags. 
* Vide Philofophical TranfaGions, Anno 1792, and Mifcellane- 
ous Effrxs by Mr. John Hunter, 4£0. 1793, London. The fame 
able naturalift has obtained a prolific breed between. the common coms 
andthe buffale. 
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things futures memory, which contemplates thisigs that are paft> 
and judgment, which difcerns their correfpondencies. The im- 
preffion made upon us by thefe different acts of vibon, fometimes 
excites in us a fentiment which is denominated evidence; and in 
that cafe, this laft perception belongs immediately to the fouly 
of this we are made fenfible by the delicious emotion which it 
fuddenly excites in us; but, raifed to that, it is no longer im 
the province of mind; becaufe, when we begin to feel, we ceale 
to reafon; it is no longer vifion it is enjoyment. 

As our education and our manners direct us toward our pers 
fonal intereft, hence it comes to pafs, that the mind employs it- 
felf only about focial conformities, and that reafon, after all, 
is nothing more than the interefts of our paffions; but the foul, 
left to itfelf, is inceffantly purfuing the conformities of natures 
and our fentiment is always the intereft of mankind. 

Thus, I repeat it, mind is the perception of the laws of foci« 
ety, and fentiment is the perception of the laws of nature. Thofe 
who difplay to us the conformities of fociety, fuch as comic- 
writers, fatyriits, epigramatiits, and even the greateft part of 
moralifts, are men of wit: fuch were the abbé de Choify, La 
Bruyere, St. Evremont, and the like. Thofe who difcover to 
us the conformities of nature, fuch as tragic and other poets 
of fenfibility, the inventors of arts, great philofophers, are men 
of genius: fuck were Shakefpeare, Corneille, Racine, Nets 
ton, Marcus Aurelius, Montefquieu, La Fontain, Fenelon, 
J. J. Rouffeau. The firft clafs belong to one age, to one feafon, 
to one nation, to one junto; the others to pofterity and to man 
kind. 

We fhall fill be more fenfible of the difference which fubfifts be« 
tween mind and foul, by tracing their affections in the oppofite 
progreffes. As often, for example, as the perceptions of the 
mind are carried up to evidence, they are exalted into a fource 
of exquifite pleafure, independently of every particular relation 
of interefts; becaufe as has been faid, they awaken a feeling 
withia us. But when we go about to analyze our feelings, and 
refer them to the examination of the mind, or reafoning power, 


: the fublime emotions which they excited in us vanifh away; for 


in this cafe, we do not fail to refer them to fome accommodati- 
on of fociety, of fortune, of fyftem, or of fome other perfonal 
imterett, whereof our reafon is compofed. Thus, in the firit 
eale, we change our copper into gold; and in the fecond, our 
gold into copper. 

Agzain, nothing can be lefs adapted, at the long-run, to the 
fludy of nature, than the reafoning powers of man; for though 
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they may catch here and there fome natural conforfities, they 
never purlue the chain to any great length: befides there is a 
much greater number which the mind does not perceive, becaufe 
it always brings back <very thing to itfelf, and to the little foe 
cial or fcientific order within which it ts circumferibed. Thusy 
for example, if it takes a glimpfe of the celeltial fpheres, it will 
refer the formation of them to the labor of a glafs-houfe; and if 
it admits the exiftence of a creating power, it will reprefent him 
as a mechanic out of employment, amufing himfelf with making 

lobes, merely to -have the pleafure of fecing them turn around, 

t wille conclude, from its own diforder, that there is no fuch thing 
as order in nature ; 4 from its own imm iortauity, that there is no more 
tality. As it refers. every thin e to its own reafon, and fecing no reae 
fon for exiftence, when it hall be no longer on earth, it thence con- 
cludes, that, in faé, it fhall not in that cafe exift. To be confi fiftent, 
it ought equally to conclude, on the fame principle, that it does 
not exifl now; for it certainly can difcover, neither in itfelf, nor 
in any thing around, an actual reafon for its exiftence. 

We are convinced of our exiftence by a power greatly fuperi- 
or to our mind, which is fentiment or intelleCtual feeling. We 
are going to carry this natural inftiné& along with us into our 
refearches refpecting the exiftence of the deity, and the immor- 
tality of the foul; fubjects on which our verfatile reafon has fo 
frequenly en; raged, fometimes on this, fomtimes on the other 
fide of the que flion. T hough our infufficiency be too great to ad- 
mit of launching far into this unbounded career, we prefume to 
hope, that our perc: ptions, nay, our very miftakes, may en- 
courage men of genius to enter upon it. Thefe fublime and 
eterna! truths feem to us fo deeply imprinted on the human heart 
as to appear themfelves the principles of our intellectual feeling, 
and to manifeft them afelves i in our moit ordinary alfections, a3 im 
the wildeli exceffes of ov r paffion 1S. 





OF THE SENTIMFNT OF INNOCENCE. 


Tur fentiments of innocence exalts us toward the Deity, and 
prompts us to virtuous deeds. The Gr reek and Romans em- 
ployed little children to fing in thei ir religi ious feftivals, and to 
prefent their offerings at the altar, in the view of rendering the 
gods propitious to their country, by the fpectacle of infant in- 
nocence. The fight of infancy calls men back to the fentiments 
of nature. When Cato of Utica had formed the refolution to 
put himfelf to tt his friends and fervants concealed his fword; 
and upon his demanding it, with expreffions of violent indignati. 
on they delivered it to him by the hand of a child: but the cor- 
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- 
ruption of the age in which he lived, had flifled in his heart the 
feutime nt which innocence ought to have exc ited, 

Jefus Chriit recomme nds to us to become as little children: 
we cali them innocents, non nocentes, becawie they bave never tnjur- 


jut notwith{tanding the claims ot their tender age, 


ed ne. one. 
and the authority of the Chriftian religion, to what barbarous. 


education are they not abandoned? 


Or Pirvy. 


Te fentiment of innocence is the native fource of compafii-’ 


ov; hence we are more deeply affected by the fufferings of a child 
than by thofe of an old man. The re afon is not, as cerain phi- 
lofophers pretend, becaufe the refources and hopes of the child 
are inferiour; for they are in truth, greater than thofe of the 
old man, who 1s frequently infirm, and haft ening to diffolution ; 
whereas the child is entering into life; but the child has never of- 
fended; he is innocent. "This fentiment exterds even to animale, 
which, in many cafes, excite, our fympathy more Doe ratioual 
creatures do, from this very confideration, that they are harmlefs. 
° he > fentiment of innocence de evelops i in the heart af man, a 
divine charadter, which is that of generofity. It bears, not on 
the calamity ab{tratiedly confidered, but on a mortal quality, 
which it difceras in the unfortunate being who is the object of 
it. It derives encreafe from the view i innocence, and fome- 
times full more from that of repentance. Man alone of all ani- 
mals is fufceptable of it; and this, not by a fecret retrofpect to 
3 fome enemies of the human race have pretended: for, 
were that the cafe, on flating a comparifon between a child and 
an old “hig: both of them unfortunate, we ought to be more 
fected by the mifery of the old man, confidering that we are 
removme fro: n the wretcheduefs of childhood, and drawing near- 
er to thofe of old-age: , the contrary, however, takes place, in 
virtue Of the moral fentiment which I have alleged. 
When an old man 4 virtuous, the moral fentiment of his dif- 
; ted in us with redoubled force; this is an evident 


trois eXc 
proof, tha it | pity i inman ts by no means an animal affection. The 
fixcht of a Beiilarius is accordingly, a molt affecting object. If 


you heighten it by the introduction of a child holding out his 
little hand to receive the alms befLowed on that illuftrious blind 
beggar, the imprefiion of pity is fti!l more powerful. jut let 
me pit afentimental cafe. Suppofe you had fallen in with Beli- 
farius foliciting charity, on the one hand, and on the other an 
orphan child blind and wretched, and that you had but cne 
Crowly 
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crown, without the pofhibility of dividing it, to which of the 
two would you have given il: 

If on reflection you find, that the eminent fervices rendered 
by Lelifarius, to his ungrateful country, have inclined the ba- 
lance of fentiment too decidedly in his favour, fuppofe the child 
overwhelmed with the woes of Belifarius, atid at the fame time 
pofleffing fome of his virtues, fuch as having his eyes put out 
by his parents, and, neverthelefs, continuing to begs alms for 
thicir relief* ; there would, in my opinion, be no room for hefita- 
tion, provided a man felt only: for if you reafor, the cafe 13 
entirely altered; the talents, the victories, the renown of the 
Grecian general, w ould prefently abforb the calamities of an cb- 
feure child. Reafon will recall you to the political intereft, to the 
Z human. 

The fentiment of innocence is a ray of the divinity. It inves 
the unfortunate perfon with a celeftial radiance, which falls « 
the human heart, and recoils, kindling it into generofity, that 
other flame of divine original. It alone renders us fenfible to 
the diftrefs of virtue, by reprefen tn g it to us as incapable « of do- 
ing harm; for otherwife, we might be induced to confider it 23 
fufficient to itfelf. In this cafe it would excite rather admirae 


{ion than pity. 





Or THE Love OF CouNnTRY. 

Tris fentiment ‘s, ftill farther, the fource of love of countrys 
becaufe it brings to our recollection the gentle and pure affecti- 
ons of our earlier years. It encreafes with extenfion, and ex: 
pands with the progrefs of time, asa fentiment of a celeftial and 
immortal nature. They have, in Swiflerland, an ancient muii- 
cal air, and extremely fimple, called the ran: des veches. This 
air produc a effet fo powerful, that it was found nece‘Ta: Y 
to prohi bit he playing of it, in Holland and in France, befo: 
the Swils vai becaufe it fet them all a-deferting one after 
another. | imagin that the rans des vaches mutt imitate the low- 


Ing and bleating of the cattle , the re-pereuffion of the ch- 
os, and other local pete ons, Which made the blood bell in 
the 
et “7 - “* ~ 
Therefor of a country village, in thee cimily Y Lit "5 no! fur 
D x bp g jj ? 

pe raver, underwenl in bis infoncr, apiece of inhumanity not I-f-: 
Larbarous, from the hands of bis arenis. be tuflired caftratic jrovt 
, a, - at , 7? 
or oun Be her, webho was és pArofellion ov furceon: ae, vevertl ele} 
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and jon are Nii. in life. 
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the veins of thofe poor foldiers, by recalling to their mernomp 
the valleys, the lakes, the mountains of their country™, and a 
the fame time, the companions of their early life, their firit 
loves, the recolleétion of their indulgent grand-fathers, and the 
like. 

The love of cotintry feems to flrengthen in proportion as it 
is innocent and unhappy. For this reafon, favages are fonds 
er of their country than polifhed nations are; and thofe who in- 
habit regions rough and wild, fuch as mountaineers, than thote 
who live in fertile countries and fine climates. Never could the 
court of Ruffia prevail upon a fingle Samoiede to leave the fhores 
of the frozen Ocean, and fettle at Peterfourg. Some Greenland- 
ers were brought in the courfe of the lait century, to the cotrt 
of Copenhagen, where they were entertained with a profufion 
of kindnefs, but foon fretted themfelves to death. Several of 
them were drowned, in attempting to return to their country in 
an open boat. They beheld all the magnificence of the court of 
Denmark with extreme indifference ; but there was one, in par- 
ticular, whom they obferved to weep every time he faw a wo- 
man with a child in her arms; hence they conjectured that this 
unfortunate man was a father. The gentlenefs of domeftic edu- 
cation, undobtedly, thus powerfully attaches thefe poor people 
to the place of their birth. It was this which infpired the Greeks 
and Romans with fo much courage in the defence of their coun- 
try. The fentiment of innocence ftrengthens the love of it, be- 
caufe it brings back all the affections of early life, pure, facred 
and incorruptable. Virgil was well acquainted with the affect 
of this fentiment, when he puts into the mouth of Nifus, who 

was 


* I have been told that Poutaveri, the Indian of Taiti, who was 
fome years ago brought to Paris, on freeing in the “Royal garden, the 
paper mulberry tree, the bark of which is, in that ifland, manufaéur- 
ed into cloth, the tear flarted to his eye, and clafping it in his arms, he 
exclaimed; ab! tree of my country! I could wilh it were put to the trie 
al, whether, on prefenting ta a foreign bird, fay a paroquet, a fruit 
of its country, which it had not feen for a confiderable time, it would 
exprs/s fome extraordinary imotion. Though phyfical fenfations attach 
us /trongly to country, rroreal fetttimests alone can give them a vehement 
tntenfity. Time, which blunts the former, gives only a keener edze ta 
the latter. For this reafon it.is, that veneration for a monument is al 
ways in proportion to its anti quily, or.to its diftance 3 this explains that 
exprefion of Tacitus: Majore ¢ longinquo reverentia; diftance ine 
greafes reverence. 
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23 Gifuading Euralus from undertaking a-noftirnal expedition 
fraught with danger, thofe affecting words: 


Te fupereffe velim: tua vita dignior xtas. 


If thou furvive me, I thall die content: 
Thy tender age deferves the longer life. 


But among nations with whom infancy is rendered miferable, 
and is corrupted by irkfome, ferocious, and unnatural educati- 
on, there is no more fove of country than there is of innocence. 
Thisis one of the caufes which fends fo many Europeans’a ramb- 
ling over the world, and which accounts for our having fo few 
modern monuments in Europe, becaufe the next generation nee 
vér fails to deftroy the monuments of that which preceded it. 
This is the reafon that our beoks, our fafhions, our cuftoms, our 
ceremonies, and our languages, become obfolete fo foon, and are 
entirely different this age from what they were ia the laft ; where- 
as all thefe particulars continue the fame among the fedentary 
rations of Afia, for a long feries of ages together; becaufe child- 
ren brought up in Afia, in the habitation of their parents, and 
treated with much geatlenefs, remain attached to the eftablifh- 
ments of their anceftors, out of gratitude to their memory, and 
to the places of their birth, from the recolleGion of their hap- 
pinefs and innocence. 





OF THE SENTIMENT OF ADMIRATION. 


Tue fentiment of admiration tranfports us immediately into 
the bofom of Deity. If it is excited in us by an obje& which 
infpires delight, we convey ourfelves thither as to the fource 
of joy; if terror is roufed, we flee thither for refuge. In 
either cafe, admiration ¢xclaims in thefe words, ‘Ah, my God!’ 
This is, we are told, the effe& of education merely, in the 
courfe of which frequent mention is made of the name of God; 
‘but mention is ftiil more frequently made of our father, of the 
king, of our protector, of a celebrated literary charater, How 
comes it then, that when we feel ourfelves ftanding in need of 
firpport, in fuch unexpected concuffions, we never exclaim, ‘Ah, 
my King!’ or, if fcience were concerned, ‘Ah, Newton! 

It is certain, that if the name of God be frequently mention- 
ed to us, in the progrefs of our education, the idea of it is quick- 
ly effaced in the ufual train of the affairs of this world; why then 
lave we recourfe to it in extraordinary emergencies? This fenti- 
ment of nature is common to all nations, many of whom give 
no theotogical inftruGtion to their children. I have remarked it 
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inthe neprods of the coaft of Guinea, of Madagafear, of Cafe 
fraria, and Mofambique, among the Tartars and the Indians of 
the Malabar coat; in a word among men of every quaster of the 
world. I never fawa fingle one who under the extraordinary 
emotions of furprife or of admiration, did net make, in his own 
language, the fame exckrmation which we do, and who did not 
litt wp his hands and his eyes to heaven. . 





t 
Or tue Marvettovs. 


Tat fentiment of admiration is the fource of the infting which 
rien have, in everyage, difcovered forthe marvellous, We are- 
Inmnting after it continually, and every where, and we diffufe it, 
principally, over, the commencement. and the clofe ef humatr 
Itfe: hence it is that the cradles and the tombs of fo great a 
part of mankind have been enveloped in fiction. It is the peren- 
tial fource of our curiofity; it difclofes itfelf from early intancy, 
aud is long the companion of innocence. Whence could children 
derive the tafte for the marvellous? They mutt have fairy tales; 
and men muft have epic poems and operas. It is the marvellous 
Which conftitutes one of the grand charms of the antique Ratues 
Of Greece and Rome, righnes | heroes or gods, and whic 
tentributes more than-is -generally. imegined, to our delight, 
in the perufal of the ancient hiftory of thofe countries. It is one 
of. the natural reafons which may be produced to the prefident 
Henault, wh expreffes aflonithinent that we fhquid be more en- 
amoured of ancient hiftory than of modern, efpecially that: of 
our own country: the truth is, independently of the patriotic fen, 
timents, which ferve, at leaft, as a pretext to the intrigues of 
the great men of Greece and Rome, and which were fo entirely 
unknown to ours, that they frequently embroiled their country in 
maintaining the interefts of a particular houfe, and fometimes in 
aflerting the honour of precedency, or of fitting on a joint-ftool; 
thete isa marvellous in the religion of the ancients which cons 
foles and elevates human nature, whereas that of the Gauls ter- 
rifies and debafes it ‘The gods of the Greeks and the Romang 
were patriots like their great men. Minerva had given them the 
olive. Neptune the horfe. Thefe gods prote&ed the cities and 
the people, but thofe of the ancient Gauls were tyrants, Ike 
thir barons; they afforded protection only to the Druids. They 
mult be ghutted with human facrifices. In a word, this religion 
was fo inhuman, that two fucceflive Roman emperors, according 
«tothe teimowy of Suetonius and Pliney, commanded it to be 
wwbolithed. 1 fay nothing of the modern intereits of our hiftory; 
but 
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Ant fare I am that the relations of our pelitics will never seplace 
in it, to the heart of man, thofe of the divinity. 
I muft obferve that, as admiration is an involuntary mevement 


“of the foul toward Deity, and is, of eonfequence fublime, fever- 


al modern authors have itrained to multiply this kind of beauty 
in their productions, by an accumulation ef furprifing incidents; 
but nature employs them fparingly in hers, becaufe man is inca- 
‘pable of frequently undergoing concuffions fo violent. She dif- 
clofes to us, by little and httle, the light of the fun the expanfion 
of flowers, the formation of fruits. She gradually introduces our 


_enjoyments by a long feries of harmomes; fhe treats us as dm- 
_man beings; that is, as machines feeble and. eafily deranged; 
. fhe veils Deity from ovr view, that we may be able to fapport 


his approach. 


Tre Preasore or Mystery- 


Tuts is the reafon that myftery poffefles to many chara. 


PiGures placed in the full glare of light, avenues jn ftraight 


lines, rofes fully -blown, womenin gaudy apparel, are far from 
being the objeéts which pleafe us moit. But thady vallies, paths 
winding about through the foreft, flowers-fcarcely half-opened, 
and timid fhepherdefles, excite in us the fweeteft and moft laf. 
ing emotions. The lovelinefs and refpetibility of objects are in- 


_creafed by their myfkerioufnefs. Sometimes it is thatof antiqui- 


ty, which renders fo many monuments venerable in our cyes;. 
fometimes it is that of diftance, which diffufes fo many charmes 
over objects in the horizon; fometimes it is that of names. Henee 
the fciences which retain the Greek names, though they frequent 
ly denote only the moft ordinary things, have a more impofing 
air of refpe‘t than thofe which have only modern names, though 
thefe may, ia many cafes, be more ingenious and more ufeful. 
Hence, for example, the confiruGtion of fhips, aad the art of 
navigation, are more lightly prized by our modern Jiterati, than 


‘feveral other phyfical {ciences af the moft frivolous nature, byt 


which are dignified by Greek names. Admifation accordingly 
is not a relation of the underftanding, or a perception of our 
reafon; but-a fentiment of -the foyl, whicl arifes.in-ws, from 2 
eertain undeferibable inftin&t of Deity, at fight of extaordinaty 
objects, and from the very myfterioufaeds in which they are in- 
volved. This.is fo indubitably certain, that admiration is de- 
‘ftroyed by the fcience which enlightens us, If I exhibit to,a 
fayage an colipile darting out a Itream of inflamed {pisit of ee 
‘T throw him into an ecitacy of admiration, :he feels bumfelf dif- 
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ed to fall down and worfhip the machine ; he venerates me as 
i God of fire, as long as he comprehends it not ; but no foon- 
er do I explain to him the nature of the procefs, than his admi- 
ration ceafes, and he looks upon me as a cheat™. 





Tue Preasures OF IGnoraxcet. 


From an effect of thofe ineffable fentiments, and of thofe urti+ 
verfal inftinéts of deity, it is, that ignorance is become the inex- 
hauftible fource of delight to man. We mufl take care not to 
confound, as all our moralifts do, ignorance and error. Igno- 
yance is the work of nature, and, in many cafes, a bleffing to 
man; whereas error is frequently the fruit of our pretended hu- 
man fciencee, and is always an evil. Let our political writers 
fay what they will, while they boaft of our wonderful progrefs 
in knowledge, and oppofe to it the barbarifm of paft ages, it was 
not ignorance which then fet al] Europe on fire, and inundated 
it with blood, in fettling religious difputations. A race of ig- 
norants would have kept themfelves quiet. ‘The mifchief was 
done by perfons who were under the power of error, who at that 
time, vaunted as much, perhaps, of their fuperior illumination, as 


we now-a-days do of ours, and into each of whom the European 
 {pirit of education had inftilied this error of early infancy, ‘Be 
* the firft.’ 


How many evils does ignorance conceal from us, which we 
are doomed one day to encounter, in the courfe of human life, be+ 


‘yond thepoffibility of efeaping! the inconftancy of friends, the 
‘ revolutions of fortune, calumnies and the hour of death itfelf, fo 
~ tremenduous to moft men. The knowledge of ills like thefe would 


mar all the comfort of living. How many bleffings does ignorance 
render fublime! the illufions of friendfhip, and thofe of love, the 
ao ne of hope, and the very treafure which fcience unfolds. 

he fciences infpire delight only when we enter upon the ftudy 
of them, ata period when the mind, in a ftate of ignorance, 


plunges into the great career. It is the point of contact between 


light 


* Fur this reafon it is that we admire only that which is uncommon. 
Were there to appear over the horizon of Paris, one of thofe parbeha 
evhich are fo common at Spitubergen, the whole inhabitants of the city 
would be in th» frreets to gaze at it, and wonder. This nothing more, 

“however, than a refeGion of the fun’s difk in the clouds; and no oe 


Srands fill to contemplate the fun himfelf, becaufe the fun is an obje& tao 
to be admired. v fe he f - 


well 
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light and darknefs, which prefents to the eye the moft favoura- 
ble ftate of vifion: this is the harmonic point, which excites our 
admiration, when we are beginning to fee clearly; but it lafts 
thes together with ignorance. The 
elements of geometry may have impaffioned young minds, but 
never the aged, unlefs in the cafe of certain illuftrious mathema- 
ticians, who were proceeding from difcovery to difcovery. Thofe 
fciences only, and thofe paffions, which are fubjeéted to doubt and 
chance, form enthufialts at every age of life, fuch as chymiftry, 
avarice, play, and love. 

For one pleafure which fcience beftows, and caufes to perifh 
in the beftowing, ignorance prefents us with a thoufand, which 
flatter us infinitely more. You demonftrate to me that the fun 
isa fixed globe, the attraction of which gives to the planets one 
half of their movements. Had they, who believed it to be coa- 
ducted round the world by Apollo, an idea lefs fublime? They 
imagined, at leait, that the attention of a god pervaded the earth, 
together with the rays of the orb’ of day. It is fcience which 
has dragged down the chafte Diana from her noéturnal car: fhe 
has banifhed the Hamadryads from the antique forefts, and the 
gentle Naiads from the fountains. Ignorance had invited the 
gods, to partake of its joys and its woes; to man’s wedding, and 
to his grave: fcience difcerns nothing in either, except the ele- 
ments merely. She has abandoned man to his fellow, and thrown 
him upon the earth as intoa defert. Ah! whatever may be the 
names which fhe gives to the different kingdoms of nature, celef- 
tial fpirits, undoubtedly, regulate their combinations fo ingeni- 
ous, fo varied, and fo uniform; and man, who could bettow 
sothing upon himfelf, is not the only being in the univerfe, wh 
partakes of intelligence. 

It is not to the illumination of fcience that the Deity commu- 
nicates the moft profound fentiments of his attributes, but to our 
ignorance. Night conveys to the mind a much grander idea of 
infinity than all the glare of day. In the day-time, I fee but 
one fun; ‘during the night I difcern thoufands. Are thofe very 
ftars fo varioufly coloured, really funs? Are thofe planets which 
revolve around ours, a€tually inhabited, as ours is? From whence 
came the planet Cybele*, difcovered but yefterday, by a Ger- 

man 

* The Englifb, in compliment to their fovereign George Ill, give 
it the name of Georgium Sidus; by which name, however, this 
planet is not likely to be univerfally cr permanently knocwn ; for all the 
aftronomers on the continent, in compliment to the merits of the feientific 
difcoverer, perfift in calling it by his name, ©The Herjchel’ 
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_man of the namie of Herfchel? It has been rufning its ‘race from 
- the beginning of the creation, and was till of late, unknown to us. 


Whither go thofe uncertajnly revolving comets, traverfing the 
regions of unbounded fpace? Of what confifts that milky way 
which divides the firmament of heaven? What are thofe two dark 
clouds, placed toward the antarctic pole, near the crofs of the 
fouth? Can there be ftars which diffufe darknefs, confermably to 
the belief of the ancients? Are there places in the firmament 
which the light never reaches? The fun difcovers to me only a 
terrefirial infinity, and the night difclofes an infmity altegether ce- 
leftial. O, my/terious ignorance, draw thy hallowed curtains over 
thofe enchanting {pectacles! Permit not human fcience to apply to 
them its cheerleis compafles. Let not virtue be reduced, hence- 


. forth to look for her reward from the juitice and the fenfibility 


of aglobe! Permit herto think that there are in the univerfe, 
deftinies far different from thofe which fill up the meafure of woc 
upon this earth. 

Science is continually fhewing us the boundery of our reafon, 
and ignorance is for ever removing it. 1 take care in my folita- 
ry rambles, not to-alk information refpecting the name and qual- 
fry of the perfon who owns the cattle which I perceive at a 
diftance. The hiitory of the matter frequently disligures thet 
of the landfcape. : It is not fo with the Hiflury of Nature; the 
more her works are ftudied, the mare is our admiration excited. 
‘There is one cafe only in which the knowledge of the works of 
men is agreeable to us, it is when the monument which we cop- 
template has been the abode of goodnefs. What little fpire is 
that which I perceive at Montmorency? It is that of faint Gratian, 
where Catinat lived the life ofa faze, and under which his athes 
are laid to reft. My foul, circumf{cribed within the precinéts of 
af{mall village, takes its flight, and ranges over the capacious 
fphere of the age of Louis XIV, and haftens thence to expatiate 
through a {phere more fubhme than that of the world, the {phere 
of virtue. When I am incapable of procuring for myfelf fuch 
perfpectives as thefe, ignorance of places anfwers my purpofe 
much better than the knowledge of them coulddo. J have no 
oceafion to be informed that fuch a foreft belongs to an abbay 
or toa dutchy, im order to feel how majeftic it is. Its ancient 
trees, its profound glades, its folemn, filent folitudes, are fuffi- 
cient forme. The moment I ceafe te@behold man there, that 
moment I feel a prefent deity. Let me give ever fo little fcope 
to my fentiment, there is nol andfcape but what I am able to en- 


-noble. Thefe vaft meadows are metamorphofed into oceans; thefe 


mift-clag hills arc iflands emerging above the horizon; that city 
- below 
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below, is the city of Greece, dignified by the’ refidene of Socra- 
tes and of Xenophon. Thanks to my ignorance, I can give" 
the reins to the inftin®& of my foul. I plunge into infimty. I 
prolong the diftance of places by that of ages; and, to complete : 
the illufion, I make that enchanted {pot the habitation of virtue. 


- 





Letrer prow Da. Hawxesworts ro 4 rovne LADY. 


(novo fir publifeed. ) 
- Dear. Miss, 


¥S are now going from the company, the converiationy’ 

and amufements of children, into a fcene of life which af 
fortis more rational pleafures, and will engage you in more im, 
portant purfuits: the world is openiag before you, a w iklernefs 
ii which many have been loft; and in which, among a thoufand 
broad ways, there is but one narrow path that leads to happinefs 
and honour. If this path is mifled at fetting out, it is very diffi- 
cult to recover it; it is therefore of great confequence to be dire&- 
ed into it at firft; and though I hope you will be long under the 
protection and guidance of parents in whom there is all that cam 
be wifhed in the relation, yet I thall give you a few plain inftructi-, 
ons, which I hope will affift you in fulfilling your duty to thems 
in obtaining the good-will of others, and prometing-your own 
welfare. 

As my affection to you firft led me to this defign, my Lawwes 
ledge of yor capacity encouraged me to purfue it. Do not ima¢ 
gine that I think you inclined to all the faults and follies that I 
{hall warn you againft, but you muit remember that all mem have 
faults and follies, and that to caution perfons while they are innoe 
cent may prevent the thame and anguith of being reproved or Upy 
braided after they are guilty. 

Great part of the happinefs of every individual depends upon 
the opinion and actions of others: it is therefore defirable to 
and to preferve the good-will of all: nor would I have you think 
any perfon either fo mean in their ftate of life, or fo undeferving 
in their charaéter, as that their good-will is of no confequence te 
you. Every one who thinks you love them will leve you; for 
this recfon be always teady to ‘thow your good-will to all, by fuck 
acs of friendfhip as arc ia your power, ftill taking care to avoid a 
partiality which may lead you to do any thing in favour of one 
perfon at the expence of another, or of yourfelf. 

There are many acts of friendfhip to mandkind in general, which 
are neither difficult, troublefome nor expenfive: the principal of 
@hefe is {Peaking well, or at lealt not {peaking ill of the oe 
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_ If you fee a fault in another, don’t make it the fubje& of con- 
verfation; hide it with as much care as if it was your own, Do 


not think yourfelf juftified by faying that what you report to an- - 


other’s difadvantage is true: if all the failings which are true of 
the beft of us, were to be told to our deareft friend, perhaps all 
our virtues could f{carce fecure his efteem. But this rule muft not 
extend to the concealing any thing by which another may be in- 
jured in his property or character, if by revealing it the evil may 
Se prevented; and this isthe only initance in which you are al- 
lowed to fpeak of the faults of others. 

Be always punétual in returning what the wérld calls civilities. 

The failing in this, however trifling; is often taken for contempt, 
ot at leaft for want of efteem; and I have known the omitting to 
return a vifit, or to anfwer a letter in due time, attended with 
coldnefs, indifference and worfe confequences. That perfons 
ought not to fet fuch a value on thefe trifles is true; but if they 
do, it behooves us to aét as if they ought : however, as the refent- 
img a breach of thefe punctilios is really a fault, take care that you 
are not betrayed into it. Let it be a rule with you never to re- 
fent any thing chat was not intended as an affront; mere negli- 
gences fhould be below your refentment; though, for the fake 
of the infirmities of others, you fhould guard againit them in 
yourfelf. 
' There are two ways of gaining the good-will of the world, 
which weak people practice becaufe they know no other; one 
is flattery, the other is lavith profeffions of friendthip, which 
begin and end on their lips. Never ftoop to either of thefe 
Jow and infamous arts} whatever is thus gained is bought too 
dear. To refrain from this fault is eafy, but to guard againit 
the ill effects of it in others, difficult; it is not however more 
dificult than neceffary. Always fufpect that a perfon who com- 
mends you to your face endeavours to gain a confidence that he 
interids to betray. Remember that whoever makes profeffions of 
friendfhip which are not merited is an hypocrite, and beware that 
your own vanity does not encourage you to think that you have 
merited uncommon and exceffive inftances of favour . 1d zeal to 
ferve you. 

But the conftant fteady efteem and friendship ofa perion long 
tried and well known, who has obtained a reputatian for virtue 
and finceritv, is an invaluable treafure: if vou fin... preferve it 
with a religious care, and return it with fidelity a. '-acal. 

In this place I would caution you never to be t:. td with the 
feerets of others, if you can by any means avoid it with decency: 
reje€t it as an enemy to your peace, and as a {hare for your good 
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tame. Whoever tells you a fecret, tells it as 2 fecret totwenty more 
at 'ength it is betrayed; and as this breach of faith is always de- 
nied by the guilty, the innocent are always fufpected. It has 
been thought good advice not to reveal your own feerets, but 
I would rather advife you to have none: do nothing that if 
known would wound your reputation, or fill your own bofom 
with fhame and regret. To lie at the mercy of aceident; to be 
obliged con‘tantly to watch over our words and ations, left what 
we wil to hide fhould be difeovered; is the life of a flave, full 
of fear, fufpicion and anxiety: thofe who have nothing to fedr 
but falfehood and detraction enjoy their own innocence, have an 
open look, a noble confidence, native cheerfulnefs, and perpet- 
ual peace. 

If upon any difference you fhould happen tolofe an imtimate 
acquaintance, don’t be eager to relate the circumftances’ of the 
quarrel, in order to jullify your conduét and condemn their’s: 


“thofe ftories, which a thoufand little circumftances make. of im- 


portance to you, and warm your mind in the recital, are infipid 
to every other perfon; and while you think you amufe them, 


“and are rifing into a perfon of vga” gees by a detail of your 
own prudent management, you wil 


become tirefome, imperti- 
neut, and ridiculous. If the party with whom you have differ. 


‘ed fhould purfue this method, the wifer part of mankind will 


rather conclude them to be in fault, from thetr zeal to de- 
fend themfelves, than you from your filence; for it is a confci- 


‘oufnefs that others will condemn us which mekes us fo eager to 


anticipate their judgment. This rule extends to the talking 
ef yourfelf and of your private affairs on every other occafion, 
except when it has fome pertinent relation to the difcourfe of 
the company, or when it is neceffary to obtain fome valuable 
purpole. 

As to your behaviour at home, keep yourfelf always abote 


_ the fervants;, your ftation is above them as their mafter’s 


daughter, while they are your father’s fervants; and every one 
fiould att fuitably to their ftation. But do not think I mean 
that +. fhould treat them haughtily, or look upon the mean- 
eft o. bem with contempt; that you fhould put on a command- 
ing air, or fpeak tothem in a peremptory tone: this would Be 
molt effectually to lofe the fuperiority of your ftation, and to 


- becox defpifed and hated by thofe who ought to regard you 


with reipeét andefleem. My meaning is, that you fhould trear 
them courteoufly, but permit no familiarity. Never fuffer your- 
{elf to be made their confidante in any thing that they would con- 


_ ecaldrom their matter aud miltrefs; never -make yourfelfa party in 
te 4 ; ej 
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their difcourfe; and if they fhould addrefs themfelves to you, 
decline the converfation with as much addrefs as you can, not 
to incur the imputation of pride, or illnature, by frowning looks 
and harfh language. Avoid alfo the oppofite extreme: do not 
watch their moft trivial ations as a fpy, nor report every little 
mifdemeanour which falls under your obfervation with the low 
pleafure and petty officioufnefs of an informer: never fteal the 
knowledge of what paffes between them when they think they 
are alone, by fecretly liftning with a vain or malevolent curiolity 5 
what you over-hear by fuch means may probably do you moie 
harm, than any thing which may be thus difcovered cando you 
good. If your mama fhould delegate part of her authority to 
you in the management of the houfehold affairs, ufe it with mo- 
eration, and give orders to the maid rather in her mame than 
your own; you will then be obcyed without feeming to aflumea 
command, orto value yourfelf upon it. , 
If your papa or mama fhould at any time exprefs a difapprobae 
tion of your conduét, immediately refolve to amend it, apolo- 
ize for the palit, and promife for the future: never feem in haite 
to juftify yourfelf; and though you fhould think their difplea- 
fure unmerited, in which it is a thoufand to one but you wil] be 
miftaken, yet be fure to avoid all pert and felf-fufficient repligs 
on the one hand, andon the other fullen looks and dumb refent- 
ment. If it fhould happen that an harfh expreflion cfeapes them 
when their temper is ruffled by the perplexing accidents and dif- 


“appointments of bufinefs, as it would be the higheft ingratitude 


and indecency in you to exprefs impatience and difcontent, fo, 
as the reward of contrary conduct, their own refexions upon 
what is paft when the mind is calm will be in your favour, and 
their affections will feck an opportunity of compenfating your 
uneafinefs. You fhould regard thefe accidents as opportunities 
of endearing yourfelf to them, and as tes of your prudences 
duty, and afle€tion. 

What may not children expeét from a father who is a friend 
to the whole circle of his acquaintance? It is your happinefs te 
have fuch a father; think yourfelf fecure of es ery thing that is 
fit for you in his affeGtion, and do not anticipate his bounty by res 
gueits: the pleafure of both will be leffened if you receive becau e 
you afk, and he gives becaufe he cannot deny you. How very 
fhameful then is the common triumph of favourites for having 
gained by impor*unity what is denied te merit, and withheld by 
prudence. Whatever is thus gained from the hand is lofidn the 
heart. I have feen with grief and refentment every tender moment 


avatched, to urge a requeft, and wreft a promile, from the gener- 
ous 
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eus and weaknefs of unguarded affection. How mean and 
f@fith is fuch a practice! ‘Remember that a noble mind will dif 
pofe a perfon to fuffer much, rather than afk a favour which he 
knows cannot be refufed, ifhe thinks that his friend may acte 
with{tanding have reafon to with it had not been afked. 

I thall finuith this long letter with a note of yet higher impor- 
tance. 

If you fucceed in every defign which you form, and the world 
gives you ’till its utmoft bour aty is exhauited, your happinefs will 
be {till imperfect, you will find fore defire unfatished, and your 
pofeffion will never fill your withes. 

But do not fuffer the prefent hour to ) pafs away unenjoyed by 
an earnelt and anxious defire of fome future good ; for if this 

weakcnefs is indulged, your happinefs will ftill fly from you as 
you purfue it, a nd there will be the fame diftance between you 

nnd the object of your withes ’till all the vifions of imagination 
fh all vanifh, and your progre {sto further degrees of temporal ad- 
vantage fhall be topped up by the grave. 

[t is notwithitanding true, that the expectation of future good, 
if the object is worthy of a rational detire, pleafes more than any 
prefent enjoyment. You will therefore tind that a well-ground- 
ed hope of Heaven will give a relith to whatever you fhall poflefs 
upon earth. If there is no time to come that-we can anticipate 
with pleafure, we regret every moment that pafles: we fee that 
time is flying away with all our enjoyment; that youth is fhort, 
health precarious, and age aproaching, loaded with infirmities 
to which death only can put an end; for this reafon endeavour 
to fecure an intereft in the favour of God, which will enfure to you 
an everlatting life of uninterupted and inconceivable felicity. Nor 
is this a difficulty or an unpleafiag attempt; no real prefent hap- 
pi nefs need to be forfeited to pu rchafe the future, for virtue and 
piety at once-fecure every good of body and mind both in time 
and eternity. 

As many of thefe hints as may be of immediate ufe I think 
you cannot fail to underftand now; and I would recommend the 
fre ‘quent perufal of this etigéts that you may at length compre- 
hend the whole; for as the world opens to you, you will fee the 
reaion and the afc of other parts; and if they aflift you in any de- 
gree to pafs through life with fafety and reputation, 1 thal] think 
my labour well bettowed. 


Iam, dear Mifs, 
Your affeGtionate friend. 


JNO. HAWKESWORTH, 
7% Pleafant 
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‘the world. It istrue, indeed, I had the advantayse of fuccce: 
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Pheafant account of Simon Ovive-BRancu, and of the club unde 


the name of the Looxrr-on. 
[From a celebrated Work of that Title.} 


REGARD it as the moft fortunate occurrence of my life, 
that Iam furrounded by a worthy fet of pariinoners, Wie i | 
Rudy to make my fefidence a.nong them the moil agreeable ia 


to a Reétor who was not of the fame contented turn, and \ 
more frequently at iffue with his brethren on a point of | 
than a point of doirine. My placid temper was no fooner «> ~ 
covered, than it gained me the hearts of moft of my flock; « 4 
I obferved that this friendly difpofition towards me ts heur!y 4+ 
proving in them, as they find they can reckon upon a contiius 
ance of this content and tranquility on my part. 

I have often thought that a fmall augmentation of tithes is 
dearly purchafed by the facrifice of this mutual cordiality and con- 
fidence. There is fomething in the confcioufnels that ctlers 
fhare our joys and enter into our feelings, and that our hea! h 
and happinefs are a real concern to our neighbours, which cher- 
ifhes the foul and feems to dilate its capacities: I glow with 
fatisfaftion, when, after fome days confinement, I fee fincere 
congratulations in the looks of every one I meet; methinks at 
that moment I love myfelf the more for their fakes; and the de- 
light of my honetft parifhoners is multiplied into my own. 

Since I have beey fettled here, we have been gradually form- 
ing ourlelves into a fociety that has fomething novel in its prin- 
ciple and conititution. Our number is fixteen, and includes many 
of the principal gentlemen of the neighbouthood. We have a 
difcipline among us, the objeé& of which is, to promote the ends 
ef comptny and converfation, by maintaining the moft perfeé 
order fobriety, and peace. My quict behaviour, and known ha- 
bits of complacency, have raifed me, though with fome relué- 
aace on my part to the place of perpetual Prefident. 

The fundamental article of our conftitution, i the prohibition 
ef every fpecies of noife; for, as long as this is inadmiflible, we 
think ourfelves out of all danger of quarrelling, from which a 
degree of noife is infeparable: and though nonfenfe is not fatut- 
able among us, yet we are not afraid of its going to any great 
lengths under the evident difadvantages of order and tranquility. 
There is a certain feverity th filence, which will often check the 
courfe of an idle argument, when opnofition and ridicule are em- 


ployed in vain. I remember hearing a plethoric young man run 
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en with furprifing volubility, for an hour and an half, by the 
help only of two ideas, during the violence of a debate, till a 
fudden paufe in the reft of the company proved clearly that he 
was talking about a matter which bore no relation to the point 
in difpute. The attention of the company bring now wholly 
turned towards him, he began to totter under the mafs of confue 
fion he had fo long been accumulating: when, with one fprirg, 
he cleared the prefent difficulty, and leaped from Seringapatam 
into the Minifter’s Budget; here, however, being nearly fmo- 
thered, he made a violent effort; and before we could turn about 
to affiit him, he was up to his neck in tar-water. He was twice 
after this, in danger of being loft in the Southern Oceans 
but an African flave-vefiel took him up each time, and landed 
him, fome how or other, at Nootka Sound. If I remember 
right, he held out till the fiege of Oczakow, where he wes put 
out of his mifery by a fummons from Tartary to the tea-table.— 
‘Thus a great deal of precious time is hufbanded by this rule of 
filent attention among the members of our fociety; and many an 
idle {peech falls to the ground ere it can get three fentences for- 
wards, and is ftrangled like a ‘Turkith criminal by dumb execu- 
tioners. 

Any elevation of voice above a certain pitch, is highly illegal, 
and punifhable accordingly; and to afcertain this proportion as 
duly as poffible, we have taken a room for our purpofe, in which 
there is a very diftinct echo, which muft not be roufed from its 
dormant fate under very heavy penalties. Any man provoking 
it to repeat his laft word, is judged to be defeated in the argu- 
ment he is maintaining, and the difpute muft be abandoned alto- 
gether; the echo prenounces his fentence, from which there is 
no appeal. The abufe of fuperlatives is alfo cognizable among 
us; and no man is allowed to fay that his houfe is the pleafant- 
eft in the neighbourhood, that his dogs run the beft, or that his 
crops are the moft plentiful. Whatever carries the notion of a 
challenge with it, or can lead to a wager, we are pledged to dif- 
countenance. We admit ncither toafting nor finging upon any 
pretext; and it would be as great an offence to raife a horfe-laugh 
in a Quakers’meeting, as to encourage any rude expreffion of joy 
among us. An ancient gentleman, lately admitted, was bound 
over laft Saturday, for an eulogy upon old Mr. Shapely’s freth 
countenance, and a hint at his maid Kitty’s corpulency, accom- 
panied with a wink to Mr. Barnaby the church warden, 

We admit no betts upon any queftion whatever; and gam- 
ing is profcribed by the moft folemn inhibitions. The merits 
of our neighbours is a topic we are forbid ‘to difcant upon; 
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and it was a queftion at our laft meeting but one, whether the 
mention of Mr. Courtly’s, carbuncle was not unconttitutional. 
As weare all old fellows, and have pretty well lived over the pet- 
tulance and hey-day of paflion, thefe reftraints bear lefs hard up- 
on us, and forfeits beome every day lefs frequent among us; info- 
mouch that we are likely fooa to be forced upon fome regular 
contributions in place of the fines from which we have hitherto 
drawn our fupport. Iam in hopes we fhall at laf bring our plan 
to that {tate of perfection, that a breach of any flatute will itand 
upon our records as a remarkable occurrence. 

"The firft vilit of anew member, isa {pectacle diverting enough, 
and it is generally a full half-year before we can fhape him and 
clip himto our Qandard, It is now about three years fince Squire 
Blnnt bought a large eftate in our netghbourhced, and, during 
the firit twei.e months we heard cf nothing but this gentleman’s 
quarrels and litigations. As I fometimes walk in his chefnut 
eroves to meditate upon matter for the entertainment of my wor 


oa) 


thy readers, I have been twice indicted for a trefpafs, and for 

- lown his pailings in purfuit of game; and happening 
one day to take a telefcope out with me, I was threatened with a 
profecution for carrying a gua on his manor. 

As itis looked upon as fome honour to be of our fociety, this 
rough gentleman wasfuddenly feized with an unaccountable in. 
clination to become a member; and it was aftonithine to every 
hody, thai after being well apprifed of the inconvenience and rie 
‘our of our inftitution, and his own inability to perform the en- 
agements of it, his ambition feemed no wife diicouraged, and he 
{till perfifted in his defizn of propofing himfelf. As we have a cer- 
tain term of probation, we rarely refufe any body above the age of 
fifty (which ts the age of adimiffion ) the favour of atrial. The fol- 
lowing isaliltof Mr. Bhint’s forfcits inthe black book. 


iit day——Encured hs own filence fo long, that he felt afleep. On 
being awakened at the hour of feparation, {wore a great oath, 
i | paid a gut ae 
2d day—-Had tliree fillings worth of fuperlatives, and a fix-pen- 
‘4 } . , 
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Ris company, after we had given him up as irreclaimable. He 
appeared to bring with him a difpofition greatly corrected, and 
actually incurred only two forfeits the whale evening; namely, 
for burfting j into a horfe-laugh on Mr. weg ing! 3 miffing his 
chair, and giving Mr. Barnaby a flap on the b sck that raifed the 
ind a violent fit of coughing. Since this time he has been 
twice of and on, but has at lait fo far accommodated himfelf to the 
conditions of the Society, as to be counted a valuable member. 
Having made a great progrefs in the {cience of felf-correGion, his 
underftanding has obtained its proper poife; his reafon has had 
room to exert itfelf, and has given life and energy to a mafs of 
much geod meaning, that lay buried at the bottom of his mind. 
‘he fame of this mighty c ure has bro ucht us a great accumula. 
tion of credit and power; and it hath a¢tualiy been i in fpeculat‘o 
anion NB the freeholders and other votcrs in the cou inty, to elect 
their reprefentatives in future from our Society; a rule that would 
enlure to pe m men of ripe underftandings, and regular habits. 
We are fubjec& (as every good inititution is) to ndicule frem 
vithout : the “young genileman are very pleafant upon us; and 
we pafs under a wannety of name }among them, as the Automa- 
tons, the Qu ietifts, the Meeting of Dummik , the Whic Club, 
the Rough Riders’ “Saab pany, the 3 Bearded Magdalens, the Grey 
Friars, the Court of Death and the Houfe of Correction. Such 
as have not quite turned the corner of fifty, and want a fev 
months of being eligable, are very fevere upon our age, call 
the Antediluy iansy and talk much of an Oppofition Club of 
Young Feliows. W ‘hile we have daily proofs, however, of the 
good cflecis of our inttitution, we are indifferent to attacks of 
every kind. We have the fenfible pleafure of finding that the 
operation of our fyftem is fpreading, our married men sae a 
with fober fpirits to their homes and heart 
our peaceful regulations into the bofom of their families; aad it 
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1s not uncommon to fee one of our old bachelors 
ladies to beaux of five and twenty. 

Dut the advantages refulting from thefe our inflitutions, are 
not merely of a moral kind; topics of literature and criticifm 
come Eoquently under our confideration, which will neceflarily 
flourith under circumflances of peace and good order. 

On points of religion and politics it is but rare that we allow 
ourfelyes to expatiat te: Religion being throughout a com ecte ‘ 
and analogous fy tem, is never fai:ly viewed but when we take 
e object af 
tory converfation: Politics being 2 quefiion that 
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‘and attr2@tions of intereft are fure to falfify the balance of our 
minds, we have almof entirely profcribed it; and, if it be by 
accident introduced, it is prefently condemned by the fpiritual 
cenfures of the infallible Echo. 

But althou; zh we place great efficacy of this regimen of tranqui- 
Ety and order, for the cure of a great many complaints in our 
foci! fyftem, yet there are fome which we are obli; ged to aban- 
don to feverer modes of chatlifement. 

An avowed party-man 4 utterly inadmifiible, vhatever may 
be kis other pretentions: we fet a higher value upon truth and 
temper than upon the fi nett Philippic in the world. 

We e have no room for Atheitts, or Idiots, or any fuch enemies 


‘to rule, efpecially as we hear that they have a Club of their own, 


Ww. ich meets fometimes in one place fometimes in another, as 
chance dire&ts, but very often in the ftreet called Pall-Mall, or 
PN} t ll, from fome analogy in the name; which affociation, 
iw tra conformity to ther principles of confufion, i is compofed 
of all forts except the good, and includes princes, and lords, and 
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We admit no man who keeps a woman while he is kept by his 
wife. ' 
We admit no notorious parafites or hangers-on. Mr Sykes, 
the curate of the next parifh, has been refufed for having the rua 


of the "Squire’s kitchen, and the combing of my lady’s la ip-dog. 


jockies, who are ji imbled together like their world of atoms 


M-, Barnaby the church-warden, has complained of fleas, and 
the fimell of parfnips, ever fince he came to propofe himfeli. 
Whe mn this gentleman is difpofed to be facetic ous, he fuggefts 
the idea of a Par afitical Club, on the plan of one that was for- 


merly eftablithed among the turn- fpit dogs, when this fraturnity 
was in its ful l glory and con! fequence, who were obferved to meet 
every morning in the Grove at Bath, for the fake of bufinefs, 
triend/hip or gallantry, and then diftribute themfelves about the 
town according to their different deftinations. 

We have a rooted abhorrence of all gamefters, liars and de- 
bauchees; we are therefore particularly on our guard againft all 
fuch as have baer to the ‘ans of certain great connections. 
Pad hufbands and fons, and all thofe who fin againtt thefe facred 
duties and charities of life, we include under one folemn fentence 
of profcription. 

We are very thy aan man who after the age of fifty continues 
to be called Dick or Jack fuch-a-one: fuch men have probably 
facr ficed too much to notoriety to deferve refpeét. 

We have alfo a prejudice againft a de feription of perfons who 
are called j imgenious gentlemen, who have in general no other 

col 


Accoust of the Looker-on Club. at 


@aim to this tile than what is derived from the falution of an ew 
igma in the Lady’s Magazine, or a contribution to the Poet’s cor- 
ner. A rage for riddles and inrpromptues, were it to get footing 
among us, would be a mighty hindrance to the flow of converfas 
tion. It creates a kind of fcramble in the mind of one that Xs a 
¢curn for thefe pleafantries, and fcatters abroad his ideas like a rus 
ined ant’sneft; while thofe who are ufed to reafon right forward, 
and to keep a fteady point in view, are forced to fit in vacant fie 
lence, with their faculties bound up in a flupid thraidom. 

. I thall conclude my paper of to-day with informing my readers 
that the gentleman who had the principal fhare in drawing up our 
code of laws, isa Mr. Anthony Allworth, a moft valuable mem 
her of this our fociety, of whom I fhall have frequent occafion to 
fpeak inthe courfe of my fpeculations, when I with to hold up 2 
more animated picture than ordinary of fublime virtue, and prac. 
tical religion. ‘This gentleman is now in his feventieth year, and 
keeps himfeif in health by the divertion of his mind, and the ex- 
_ercife of his body, in his unwearied fearch after objects for his 
beneficence. He was one ef our earlich members, and fill fuf- 
fers no weather to prevent his conftant attendance. As he paf- 
fes throngh many icenes in the courfe of every day, he never fails 
fo intfoduce fome agreeable or pathetic ftory, that fends us away 
more cheerful or more refigned, His example and acmonitione 
are principally inftrumental in conciliating new members, and 
rendering them more docile and traGable; he has completely won 
Mr. Biunt’s efteer, and has never been known to raife the echo 
him‘elf, but in the caufe of unprotected innocence, or forfaken 
wruth, 
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Cast OF IMMODERATE TuinsT. 


Young geatl-neain the laft ftege of an ill fpent life was une 

der the care uf an ewinent medical perfon, at one of our 

moft celebrated places of refort for the recovery of health. He 
was natutally robuit, and much above the ordinary bulk of youn? 
men; but he had, by irregularities of every kind, fo reduc A 
himfelf, as to be much thinner than the flendéreft perfon that you 
mect with; his kin was wrapt about him like a great coat. “A. 
rmongil other fymptoms ef inveterate difeafe, he had an unquenche 
able thirit, which he had not a moment’s reft But whilft he was 
ende: vouring toaffuage, though his ftomach was incapable of reg 
Aaiaing what his rage for imbibing moifture impelled him to 
pour imto it, He was therefore inceilantly employed with a 
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as The benevolent Fudgts 


bottle on one fide, and a bafon on the other, in the a& of infix 
fion, and of rejection of what his ftomach received. 

And I have been favoured with an exact enumeration of the 
quantities of liquor, which this miferable obje& received and ree 
jeted in one day; and incredible as it may appear, I confefs, I 
piouily believe it, on the authority of the gentlemam who d¢- 
clares it, for an unexaggerated truth. 

In the courfe of one day this young gentleman actually drank 
$5 bottles of Dorchefter beer; 12 pots of porter; 8 quarts of 
milk, with a bottle of brandy in it; and three bottles of {weet 
wine! 

The thirft he endured was intolerable and inextinguifhables 
and his fufferings of emaciation and continual fever, his prema» 
ture decay and early diffolution, may ferve, inftead of ten thou- 
fand arguments to diflipated’ youths, to take care, that they 
duly eftimate the unfpeakable blefling of what every Chriftiaa 
and every man of fenfe knows how to enfure—Mens /anain corpore 


fone 


Tue Benevovent Jupce. 
HE celebrated Charles Anthony Domat, author of a vob 


uminous treatife on the civil laws, was promoted to the 

Office of a judge of the provincial court of Claremont, in the 
territory of Auvergne, in the fouth of France. In this court he 
prefided, with the public applaufe, for twenty four years. One 
day a poor widow brought an action againit the baron de Nairaey 
her landlord, for turning her out of a mill, which was her fole 
dependence. Mr. Domat heard the caufe; and finding, by the 
cleareft evidence, that the had ignorantly broken a covenant ta 
theleafe, which gave a power of re-entry, he recommended 
mercy to the baron fora pocr honeft tenant, who had not wilful- 
ly tranfgreffed, or done him any material injury. Nairac, how- 
ever, being inexorable, the judge was obliged to pronounce a 
decree of ejetment, with the damages mentioned in the leafe, 
and cofts of fuit; but he could not pronounce this jut but cruel 
decree, without tears. When an order of feizure, both of per- 
fun-and effects, was added, the poor widow exclaimed: * O jut 
and rigutvous God! be thou a father to the widow and herhelplefs 
orphans!’ and immediately fainted away. The compffionate 
judge affifted in raifing the unfortunate woman, and after inqui- 
ring into her character, number of children, and other circum. 
dtances, generosily prefented her with 100 louis d’ors, the 
amount of the damiges and cots, which he prevailed upon the 
) barog 
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baron to accept as a full compenfation, and to let the-widow a- 
gain enter upon her mill.—*O my lord,’ faid the poor woman, 
‘when will you demand payment, that I may lay up for that 
purpofe?—*When my confcience,’ replied Mr. Domat, *thall 
tell me that I have done an improper act.’ 







DETACHED THOUGHTS. 






ERIT is often an obftacle to fortune, and the reafon is, 
becaufe it always produces two bad effeéts, envy and fear. 
Envy in thofe who cannot rife to the fame degree of perfection, 
and fear in thofe who are eftablifhed, and who dread, that by ad- 
vancing a man pofleffed of more abilities and merit than theme 
i felves, they may be fupplanted. 

An excellent rule for living happy in fociety is, never to con= 
eern one’s felf with the affairs of others, unlefs they with for or 
defire it. Under pretence of being ufeful, people dften thew more 
curiofity than affection, 

When we lock at a field of corn, we find that thofe ftalks 
which raife their heads higheft, are the emptieft. The fame is 
the cafe with men; thofe who affume the greateft confequences 
: have generally the leaft fhare of judgment and ability. 

There is no vice morei nfupportable and more univerfally hated 
than pride; it is akind of poifon, which corrupts all good quali- 
ties of aman, and whatever me rit he may otherwife poffefs, this_ 
fingle fault is fufficient to render him odious and contemptable; fo 
that by pleafing himfelf too much, he difpleafes every one elfe. 
Pride is the firft vice which takes pofleffion of the heart, becaufe it. 
derives its fource from felf-love, and it is the laft that remains, 
whatever efforts may be made to expel it. 

There are two kinds of people which we ought never to cone 
tradi¢t, thofe who are far above us, and thofe who are far below us. 

If we examine our own thoughts, we fhall find that they are 
principally employed on the paft or the future; we feldom ever. 
think of the prefent, and if we do, itis only to enable us to lay 
plans for the future. Hence it happens, that we never live, we 
always hope to live, and are preparing ourfelves to be happy ; but 
it is certain, that we never can be fo, unlefs we fix our attention 

| upon fomething folid and latting. 

It is not abundance and riches that can render us happy, but 
the ufe we make of them. Horace, therefore, 1s not contented 
with wifhing wealth from the gods, he begs alfo, that they would 
teach him the art of enjoying them, opes, artemque fruendi. 
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PRESERVATIVE ACAINST THE SMALL-POX, 


Copy of a letter to Dr. Meav. 


S Roydon, near Hodfin, Herifordiirey 
rie Sepie ember 155 1735 


HAVE lately met with areceipt, a pretended pre! fervative 

againft ever having the fmall-pox, told me by an old man , 
ing in Spittle-fields, ‘London, who was form erly ftcwar s he 
fays, to Colonel Oliver, a Chefhire gentleman at 6cec : a ycar 
who learnt the medicine from fome Duch be sa! k, and obliged alf 
his childwen and fervants (of, whom this my i: informer w2s cne y 
to take the fame} and it had the effet it pretended to, and 
paoventes their having the frail-pox. And my informer fays fur- 
ther; that he himfelf has had 14 children, to all of whom he gave 
the faid medicine, but one whom he could not get to take it, 
which faid child had the fmall-pox, but all the reft efcaped it. 
Although he and his children, which are grown up and fome of 
them marricd, have lived many years in London, and, as he fye, 
never fhunaned going into an y houfe, where they knew the fmiil- 
pox was, and 9 5 = fick “fh ¥- 


y sabe prevent tke fall pox tic the term of I fe. 
Now Sir, whether this or any other medicine be capable of 
having fuch lafting effect, you are the beft judee: if it were, 


many valuable lives might be faved without the hazard of inno 


culation. ”Tis pity more experiments were not made cf it, ta 


fee whether its virtue would hold goed in other in tances. 

Sir, your goodnefs will pardon my troubling you wi ith fuch 
a trivial improbabl le relation; but it being a curiofity L made 
bold to tranfinit it to you. 


Yours, &c. 
B. KITC red GHAM. 


7 . 
ae B. My informer tcld it me unafied, and gratis, 
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AMELIA, A MORAL TALE. 





MELIA was left when young in an orphan flate, at the 

interefting age of fifteen; fhe had been nurtured in the 
{chool of Virtue and Religion, and from the unmerited pov ity 
and wretchednefs of her parents, who had long and mutualiy 
pined on a bed of pain and ficknefs, it was her fevere defliny 
to form an early acquaintance with Adverfity. Her innocence, 
her manners, and her extreme youth procured her fome work 
from the miliners’ fhops where fhe applied. Thus, by ‘odutt- 
ry, the procured the means to fupply the many wants of her 
father, mother, and infant brother; while by native fenfe ord 
genuine worth, fhe was enabled to cheer the fufferers in the 
melancholy and lingering journey to “that bourne from hi : 
no traveller returns,” They came at length to its end; and A- 
melia, by a‘decent interment, performed the laft duty of a child, 
who ever ftudioufly obeyed the command, “Hononr thy father 
and thy mother.—The maiden was beautiful; but fhe * turned 
from the filver tongue of Admiration, and avoided its baneful 
paths.”—Notwithitanding the ftri@ propriety of her condué, fhe 
was one day obferved, in her return from the fhop of her em- 
ploy er, by one of thofe unprinciple -d libertines who triumph ia 
the ruin of female lovelinefs. 


‘ Ah! can ye lafting g peace . expeét, 
“ “iW ho thus for tran “ ent joy, 
«‘ That innocence you fhould proteét, 
“ You labour to deftroy. 


6 Soon fhall life’s frolic area win 

“Its fwift, its rapid flight; 

“* And haft’ning age, remorfe fhall bring 
“ For libertine delight.” 


The modefty of her deportment, and the innocence of her 
countenance forbade a rude addrefs. He approached her re- 
{pectfully and offered to fee her home. Amelia poflefling too 
much fenfe to betray her fears, infifted on his quitting her. Not 
eafily repulfed, an elderly gentleman, who followed at a little diit- 
ancecame up, rebuked the young Lothario, and took her under his 
protection. —By unremitting induftry Amelia was enabled to 
fupport herfelf and her brother, much refpected by the people in 
whofe houfe fhe lodged, and confidered by the neighb ours as a 
@ifcreet, worthy young creature. 

The 
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66 : Anelka. 


The produce of her labours foon enabled her to think of quit- 
ting the garret which fhe had hitherto lived in, from motives of 
ceconomy; when a fit of illnefs confined her to it for three months. 
Recovering flowly, in a melancholy moment, while fitting by 
the fire and beguiling her grief in converfe with the little Edward, 
fhe recgived a letter written by the perfon from whofe trablefome 
affiduities fhe had becn relieved by the gentleman before mention- 
ed, Her landlady, who came truly under the difeription of @ 
motherly good kind of a woman, entering her humble appartment 
obferved her diftrefs, and enquired into its caufe, Amelia produc- 
ed the letter; her friend, on finding it contained difhonourable 
propefals, tald the trembling and infulted Amelia not to be un- 
ealy; that fhe honoured virtue, and if it was heaven’s wall to pro- 
long her illnefs, fhe oped fhe would not be offended in a free | 
offer on her part of the utmoft affiftance. 


“Poor is the friendlefs mafter of a world. 
“A world in purchafe for a friend is gain!” 


Amelia was grateful, and accepted the gencrous offer—in a- 
bout a week the was able to fit to her needle; and to encreafe her 
fatisfaction, fhe was requefted to wait on a lady in Portman. 
fquare who wifhed to employ her. Mrs. Smith advifed Amelia 
to take coach, as fhe was but yet ina weak flate. Arriving at 
the houfe, fhe left her landlady and brother in the coach, and 
was ulhered up flairs by the footman. On entering the room, 
fhe beheld in the perfon of the gentleman who rofe to prefent her 
with a chair, her former protector. The difcovery produced a 
glow of confufion. Taking her by the hand he led her toa lady 
about his own age, faying, “Confider this young woman, my 
dear fifter, as our child. His fifter, with a benignant fmile, rofe 
and embraced Amelia. Mr. Sullivan quitted the room,’ and re- 
turned with Edward and Mrs. Smith. When the party 
were feated he requefted Amelia to confider herielf as in the 
prefence of an affectionate parent, for fuch fhe would hereafter 
find him. 

“Know, then, my child,” faid he, “that after many years ab- 
fence from England, I returned, to end my days with my fifter. 
The young man that infulted you is my own nephew; at that 
time he had not paid his refpie&ts to me; we were, therefore, un- 
known to each other, when the circumftance which gave you fo 
much alarm happened, and from which I relieved you. Like 
youriclf; this youth isan orphan, and de pending entirely on my 
bounty, for which he-has to thank an imprudent and cifipated 
father, now, alafs! ‘gone to his | 
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Ori zt, inal: Poe Te a? 


Mrs. Smith, on whom I called, fince you have received a _/2- 
emd indignity, has told me your fhort and affeQing hiftory. Your 
feelings hall not be wounded, by a fight of the man who has da- 
red to harbour a thought againft your purity and honour. Al I 
fhall now fay is, he bends beneath my reproof, and will be happy 
if you can bellow on-him your affection and forgivenefs, to ree 
ceive you from my hands at the facred altar. 

For fome months Amelia and her brother refided beneath the 
roof of Mr. Sullivan, who made a noble provifion for his favour- 
ite, the little Edward. 

The nephew, fenfible of his mifconduct, was, at length, re- 
fiored to his uncles efteem, and became a worthy and affectionate 
hufband to the d deferving Amelia. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


BY FERDINAND WALLHIMEs 
THE WISH. 
[in imitation of Matthifon.] 


Sunk in Elyfium, peaceful manfion of fhades! 
‘hat fpat t’ revifit, where Infancy 
In dreams aerial, play’d ’round my brows. 


QO;s: E more could I with, ere yet my bleft fpirit 


The fhrub of my country, whofe branches o’erfpread 
The cool neft of the patridge, waves gentler my friend, 
Than allthe gay forelts of laurel 
O’cr the duit of the world’s mighty conq’rors. 
The ftreamlet of that mead, where in childhood 
I cull’d early violets, more mufically murmurs 
*Midft the alders once rear’d by my fire, 
Than the filver Blandufian fountain. 


The hill, on which fwains, in bands youthful and gay 
Dance’d ‘round the trunk of the fweet bloffom’d poplar, 
With greater rapture infpir’d my heart, 
Than Alps dazzling heights in rofet glimm’ring. 


Therefore could I wifh, ere yet my bleft fpirit 
Sunk in Elyfium, peaceful manfion of fhades 
That {pot t’ revifit, where infancy. ’ 
In dreams acnal, piay’d ’round my brows. 
Theg 














48 Or ipincd Poetry. 


Then may death’s fmirking genius, of a fudden, 
Extinguith life’s taper, well pleas’d I'll haften 
‘To Xenophon and Plato’s mufin g fhade 

And to Anacreon’s myrile tutted bow’re 





THE RISING SUN. 
Tis very flrange my friends affe& to fay, 
That. Titaa fhould his downy couch forfake 
So foon each morn, whilft me his piercing rays 
Can fearce in its meridian fplencer wake. 
By me how’ ere the caule is feen quite clearly: 
Wh hen’ Titan’s beains in Thetis lap recl: ine, 
He fips mere water, were he to quaff wine, 
i’m fure he would not rife fo early. 





DELIA. 
In rmtrAtron oF Srecunpvs. 
LATE I of you folicited a kifs; 


In hafte you came, but fcarce my lips you preft 
Before you fled. Oh my dear life, why this 
c 


Is c'ving me no kifs, ’tis but defire at beit, 
Giving defire more ardent for a kifs. 





THE TRUE LIKENESS. 


LATE I bland Virrve’s picture wonld portray, 
And in each touch, Delia, depicted thee, 
Standing, with afpect mild, in white array: 
Virtue approach’d to view the fair defign, 
Then fmiling told me with an air benign, 
“Tadeed, Sir, you’ve delineated me.”? 





Wim 

Writien in a 4 oun Lady" s + Forn 
DID ev’ry fair the sy excellence vase 
Forpyce i in vain h ad written his addrefss 
No pious pcrestc ‘ould his pen impart, 
Put what wa: centred in each female heart s 
All would Religion honour and revere, 
Nay prize it as a diadem moft dear. 

Jaa. 14th 1797. 
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The following burlefque of FLorace’s Otium divos was wrilten at the 
Mohawk-Cajile, in the year 1761, by the Elder CAPTAIN 
MORRIS, and fent to his friend Lieutenant Montgomery, af 
terwards a General Officer im the American fervice, and killed is 
the fiege of Quelec. , 

ASE is the pray’r of him, who, ina whaleboat, 
ts Croffirie lake Champlain, by a ftorm’s o’ertakens 
Not firack his blanket*, not a friendly ifland 
Near to receive him, 


Eafe is the with too of the fly Canadian; 
Fale the delight of bloody Caghnawagas; 
Eafe, Richard, cafe, net to be bought with wampum, 
Nor paper money. 
Not colonel’s pay“nor yet a dapper fergeant, 
Orderly waiting with recover’d halberd, 
Can chafe the crowd of troubles, ftill furrounding 
Lac’d regimentals, 
That Sub lives beft, who, with a fahh in tatters, 
Yorn by his grandfire at the fight of Blenheim, 
To feara franger, and to wild ambition, 
Snores on a bear-fkia 


Why, like fine fellows, are we ever {cheming? 
We fhort-liv’d mortals! Why fo fond of climates 
Warm’d by new funs? O, who that runs from home, can 
Run from himfelf too? 
Care climbs radeaux} with four-and-twenty pounders, 
Nor quits our light troops, or our Indian warriors; 
Swifter than moofe-deer, or the fleeter eaftwind, 
Pufhing the clouds on, 


He, whofe good humor can enjoy the prefent, 
Scorns to look forward; with a {mile of patience 
Temp’ring the Litter. Bl uninaterupted 

None can inherit. 


Death 


* The foldier’s Lianket; ufed by the army as a fail. 
| Pleating Latteries 5 ufed on Lake Champlain. 
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Sch Aed Poetry. 


Death infantaneous hurried off Achilles; 
Age far-extended wore away Tithonus: 


Who will live longer, thou or 1, Montgom’ry? 
Dicky or Tommy? 


Thee twenty mefs-mates, full of noife and laughter, 

Cheer with their fallies; thee the merry damfels 

Pleafe with their tit’ring; while thou fitt’ft adorn’d with 
cots, fafh, and gorgets 

Me to Fort Hendrick, ’midf a favage nation, 

Dull Connajohry, cruel fate has driven. 


©, think on Mon tis, ina t lon ely chamber, 
Dabling i in Sapph ide 





IDYLLIUM.. THE PRISON. 
BY DR. DARWIN. 


WELCOME, Debtor! in thefe walls 
Thy cares, and joys, and loves forego; 


Approach; a brother Deb or calls, 
And join the family of woe! 


Did Fortune with her frowning brow 
Thy late and early toils withftand? 
Or Slander ftrike the fatal blow, 


Or griping Us’ry’s iron hand? 


Say does a wife, to want confign’d, 
While weeping babes furround her bed, 
Peep through, and fee the fetters bind 
Thofe hands, that earn’d their daily bread? 


Does fhe in vain, on knees that bend, 
The marble heart of wealth implore? 
Breathlefs purfue fome flying friend, 
Or beat in vain the clofing door? 
Look up, and fhare our feanty meal; 
For us fome brighter hours may flow; 
Some angel break th efe bolts of fteel, 


For Howarp marks, and feels our woe. 
—_——__a_ 


ODE ro FEAK 
I OST in the mournful wood at eve 


While round the awful torrents roll, 
Why fiercely dees thy bofom heave? 


Why weary finks thy fad’ ning foul? “ 
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Seleted Poetry. 


Or what, along the dark’ning wafte, 
Impels thy fteps with eager haite? 
What voice feems rufhing on the wind? 
Why ttop? Why dart a glance behind? 
Alas! thy looks fo wild, thy thoughts fo drear, 
Gonfefs th’alarming ftrength, the unbounded pow’r of fear! 


What direful fcenes of woe, as fancy deems, 
Chill the bold heart, and trike th’aftonith’d eye; 
The vifonary f{peétre frequent gleams, 
And forms terrific float in horror by; 
The heavy clouds are fettled in the air, 
Loud fighs the gale, the lonely mountains o’er, 
Deep caverns frowning gloom, and montters glare, 
While ftarting Fear exhautts her frantic ftore: 
By chains unfeen th’ magination guides, 
And with a magic force o’er every thought prefides, 


Away with all thy ruefal train 
Nor cait thy cold pale glance at me! 
Lett Reafon quit my tortur’d brain, 
And each mad thought be full of thee : 
Nor ever meet my ftartled view, 
Array’d in robe of fanguine: hue; 
Nor near my filent couch be found, 
When night is wrapt ia darknefs round: 
Ayxrny! and haunt the murd’rer’s care fraught bed, 
And probe his guilty foul till every blifs be fed. 
In vain on him the genial god of fleep, 
Pours his fweet flumbers, once fo foft and mild 
Tn vain they on his fallen eye-lids creep, 
Still broke'by vifions, favage all and wild! 
Unnerv’d, and all appall’d, he feems to tread 
With toilfome fteps the dread funereal way 
Where howling phantoms throng athwart the fhade, 
While the wan moon fcarce beams her joylefs ray; 
@r high on hanging cliffs he feems to go, 
And views the deep black itream that fleeps fo flill below, 
Yet lead him on, and let him feel 
The flings of confcience and remorfe! 
Their penetrating points reveal, 
And wound him with their keenett force: 
No refpite let the montfter find, 
With ev’ry fury rack his mind, 
Aad (ull each fad, each ling’ring night, 
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54 Foreign [ntelligence. 


get; butas the opening of Theningen was commanded by the 
heights cf Mimdengen, I took the pofition 5co toifes in the reag 
de fending the defile before Han; genzhingen, the right to the 
mountains. The lofs of the enemy is S60 men killed, and a- 

bout 150 prifoners. The attack of the right wing fucceeded, 
and its advanced guard retook the pofition of St. Pierve. 

“On the 29th, the enemy attacked Nimburgh; he employed 
a very confiderable force in artillery, infantry wd cavalry; the 
m9 of his columns were ready to open upon feveral other points, 

e had forced this; but his efforts were ufelefs, and his attacks 
which he did not ceafe to repeat with freth troops, from ten ia 
the morning till late at night were repulied with the greateft cou- 
rage; the light artillery nerforme -d every where prodigies of valor. 
He likewife tried an aitack upon the left of the centre of the ar- 
my; but, vigoroufly repulfed by the hundred and tenth half bri- 
gade, he ceafed from the atte apt. 

“fam retiring by Huninguen—The enemy followed us yefter- 
day with their ar tillery, but our rear guard, commanded by ge- 
neral Abbatucci and Laboflfiere, kept him perfeétly in check. 

*‘ T would yeilerday have meeutated you with thefe events; 
but during the feries a affairs, I had neither equipage nor cou~ 
riers near me, and we were fcarcely off horfeback for eight 
days. 

“On the 24, 25, and 26, the advanced guards were engageds. 
we took about 700 prifoners from the enemy. 

Greeting and refpedt. 
(Signed ) MOREAU. 





Domestic INTELLIGENCE. 


Savannah, Dec. 27. Yelterday arrived the fchooner Larker, 
Capt. Lightburn, in five days from New Providence—We learn 
by faid veflel, that an armed fchooner had arrived there from 
Bermuda, commiffioned to cruize againit the Spaniards and had. 
brought with hera number of blank commiflions, in confequence 
of which feveral priv: ces were immediately fitted out, and in 
the courfe of a few days, brought in a number of valuable pri- 
zs confillting of 2 fhips, 1 brig, 3 fchooners and a floop, all of 
which had fpecie on board toa ym ge amcunt—the brig had Ic, 
000 dollars. Two days tata be captain Lightburns depar- 

ture, a brig had arrived from London in fortytwo days, and 
brought intelligence of the re {meet of a fpeedy and general 


peace, owing to which moft of the privateers were laid up and 


. 1 s meNntiaAn "wpe fa6 - . y 
the above mentioned {pecie, depofited in the Cuftom Houfe. 


Yuterday 


ee 
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Dometic Intelligence ss 


Yefterday morning between the hours of 1 and 2, a fire broke 
out in the houfe occupied by Mr. James M’Intofh and captain 
E. Swarbeck. Fortunately, moft of each family were in the 
lower Rory, by which means they had jatt time to make their e- 
fe ape into the ftreet, with no other cloat! hing than what they had 
lain in Mr. and Mrs. M’Intoth, their child and Mifs Read, was 
fleeping in the upper ftory, and when at length, they were awake- 
ned by the noife below, they could fee no profpeat of efcape— 
fuch volumes of fmoke had filled the houfe, that they could not 
ind the ftair-cafe add to this, they believed the lower part of the 
houfe in flames. —Thus fituated, they muft have perrithed, but 
for the exertions of Mr. R. Fifher, who ran up itairs, and at 
the rikk of his own life, refcued them from the devouring flames. 
Nr. M’Intofh found means to efcape by jumping from an upper 
window. Upon examination, it appeared that the houfe muft 
have been fet on fire by fome wicked incendiary, as the fire origi- 
nated under the lower floor, in two diftinét places. This fire, 
though it was prevented extending any further than the one houte 
in the occupation of the above gentleman, was to thema moft 
dreadful event, as they did not fave a fingle article from the 
flames, 

On the evening preceding, between g and 10 o’clock, a moft 
daring attempt was made to fet fire toa ftore under the Bluff, 
occupied by Mr. E. Baldwin——a bowl of a pipe containing fire 
wrapped in a parcel of oakum and other combuftables was placed 
near the {tore door. Fortunately, it was early difcovered and re- 
moved, f 

In the afternoon of yefterday, the city was again alarmed by 
fire, which was cifcovered under the Neceffary, belonging to the 
houfe occupied by Dr. J. Love. The fire was found a parcel 
of ftraw tucked under the cill, and from every circumftance, it 
appears defignedly fet on fire, 

Philadelphia, Fan. 26. We underfiand that an ingenious Me- 
chanie (lately from England) it at this time employed in makin 
the Model of an Engine of a curious conftruétion, which if it 
fucceed promifes many advantages to this country, by fecuring 
us from fuch devaftations by See, as many of our cities have late- 
ly been afflied with. _ It is expected to be finifhed and laid be- 
fore the Corporation of this City in a few days. It will be 
fimple in its contruction (confequently not liable to be out of or- 
der). It may be fixed in any Well, orin the place of any Pump, 
and may be finply ufed as a ‘Pump; and yet, incafe of fire, by 
fixing an Hofe, or Pipe, to it, the water may be conveyed 


t! hrough any Window or Door, or through any room or pailage, 
to 
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to the back parts or to the tops of buildings at an hundred yards 
diftance; by which means, except in a very extraordinary cafe, 
a fire would be extinguifhed at its commencement, and this with- 
out buckets or the carrying of water, as three or four people 
will be fuflicient to work it, 

As we are informed this @ngine will not be very expenfive, if 
it be found to anfwer, it may not only be introduced into {mall 
towns, but alfo fixed inflead of common pumps (all the purpofes 
of which it is propofed to anfwer) at plantations in the country. 
This engine if generally introduced throughout our cities, would, 
with very little trouble, be a mean of keeping our ftreeis cool 

nd free from duft during the hot fummer months. Indeed the 
invention feems pregnant with fo many advautages, that we hope 
the inventor will meet every encouragement which his ingenuity 
and merit deferve. ; 

The veffel defpatched laft fummer with the money configned 
by our government to the Dey of Algiers, as the price of peace, 
has been captured by 2 corfair ef the Dey of Tunis. The Dey 
of Algiers has,fent to demand reflitution of the money and the 
bead of the Corfair, who committed the hoftilty! 





THOMAS JEFFERSON is ele&ted Prefident of the Ames 
rican Philofophical Society. 
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MARRIAGES. 


On Tvefday laft, by the Rev. Dr. Rogers, Mr. Rowland 
Smith, to Mifs Mary Morris, both of Derby, Delaware county. 
Oa the rith infant, at Williftown, Chefter county, b 
Jchn Bartholomew, Efq. Mr. James Mafley, to Mifs Mary 

Thompfon, Providence, Delaware county. ‘ 

On the 18th inf. by the reverend Stater Clay, Mr. William 
Henderfon, jun. to the amiable Mifs Eliza Stewart, both of 
Montgomery county. 

DEATHS. 

W:-Bradford, on the 5th of Dec. laft, Mrs. Margeret C arpen- 
ter, aged go years. ‘The number of children, grand children and 
great grand children that furvived her amount to 1 13. 

; Phila. Mrs, Brown, confort of Mr. Andrew Brown, publifhey 
a the Philadelphia Gazette, and her three children, by fire. 
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